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URING the war it has been impossible to go wrong in 
buying a separator and those who have installed new 
machines in this. period will have no post-war regrets. The 
De Laval “Air-Tight” and “World’s Standard” remain the 


cleanest-skimming, most economical separators obtainable. 


It is well to keep this fact in mind in considering future 


buying. For it is traditional in the separator field that every 
important improvement has originated with De Laval. 


Future “Air-Tight” machines will, of course, utilize more 
non-corrosive metals as it becomes possible to discard war-time 
substitutes. But by virtue of its patented design and depend- 
able construction, the “Air-Tight” Separator of the past will 


continue in the future to produce more and better cream at 
lower cost. 


Catalog available on request. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York,6 427 Randolph St., Chicago, 6 


DELAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco, 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


"AIR-TIGHT’and" WORLD'S STANDARD’ TYPES 











A milk bottle gets a lot of handling 
— both en route and in the home. Its cap has 
to be able to “take it”, to really guard the 
prishable contents. That’s why Seal-Kaps 
are so often chosen to protect the nation’s 
vital milk supplies. 

First of all, since they completely cover 
the vulnerable pouring lip of the bottle, they 
sl ield it from all danger of contaminating 
ccatacts during handling and delivery. 

hen, Seal-Kaps are so tough and durable 


tliat in the home they can be re-used, again 


-KAPS ARE USED AND ENDORSED BY AMERICA'S LEADING DAIRIES 


and again. Seal-Kaps come off easily — a 
twist of the wrist does it—but they go back 
on, as often as milk is poured off, with a 
tight-fitting snap that ensures against spill- 
ing and food-taints. With Seal-Kaps, pure 
milk stays pure, down to the very last drop. 

Investigate Seal-Kaps for your dairy. 
Their popular one-cap operation and their 
home service to customers will be your 
answer to postwar competition. American 
Seal-Kap Corporation, 11-05 44th Drive, 
Long Island City, New York. 





Hold Consumer Fronts: 
Capture New.Custo 


Progress, like Victory, depends upon consolidating present 
positions and making new gains—holding old customers and 
capturing new ones. 


The Econotainer, Liberty’s Square Milk Bottle, with Lustro 
Color labels, is proving an effective battle flag on the bottle 4 . 
front for an increasing number of milk plants using Liberty bot- 7 ag 4 A 
tles. They are new and different with multi-purpose mer- 3 
chandising values which dairies, retailers and consumers : a os 
alike are quick to recognize. Shorter, smaller, lighter than 4 : 218 
old style Standard bottles, Econotainers effect savings in plant 7 ee use 
operations, materials, freight, space in stock and cool room, 4 4 cent 
and trucks; save up to 66% in dealer’s shelves and refrigera- 53 | 
tors, relieve crowded shelves in family icebox. Women like E oe roe 
them because they're easier to handle; insure easy dripless 4 “ae cho: 
pouring; can’t roll off shelves. _ oe wert 
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Chocolate Milk Consumption 


Interesting Analysis of Several Surveys Conducted Among School Lunchrooms—Demand 
For Product Shows a Constantly Increasing Trend—Expands Total Milk Use 





*Herewith the “Review” takes pleas- 
ure in presenting the text of a sum- 
mary of a study of the effect on total 
milk consumption of the availability 
or lack of. availability of chocolate 
milk in the country’s school cafeterias. 
The survey was undertaken by Mr. 
Hadary while at the University of 
Wisconsin working on a fellowship 
financed by the National Dairy Coun- 
cil with funds furnished from the 
dairy industry. 





QUESTIONNAIRE mailed in 1940 

to 740 school lunchroom and 

cafeteria managers throughout the 
country indicated that 25 per cent of the 
218 managers responding encouraged the 
use of chocolate milk. Twenty-two per 
cent said they discouraged its use, while 
53 per cent neither encouraged nor dis- 
couraged its use. In order to gain more 
information on the consumption of 
chocolate milk in schools, several studies 


were undertaken to determine whether . 


the availability of chocolate milk tends 
to increase, to decrease, or to have no 
effect on total fluid milk consumption. 


Procedure 


In these studies the relationship of 
chocolate milk consumption to total fluid 
milk consumption by high school stu- 
dents was investigated. Specifically, it 
was desired to determine the change, if 
any, in per capita fluid milk consumption 
associated with the discontinuation of 
the sale of chocolate milk. Through the 
cooperation of the supervisors of two 
Madison, Wisconsin high school cafe- 
terias, the daily fluid milk sales were ob- 
tained for the months of September 
through January of the 1941-42 school 
year. During this period, which is re- 
ferred to as the “Chocolate milk period”, 
both plain and chocolate “whole” milk 
were served. The number of students 


(By Gideon Hadary, Ph. D.*) 


patronizing the cafeteria daily during 
this period was obtained; thus it was 
possible to calculate the daily average 
per capita milk consumption. 





Gideon Hadary 


In a similar manner, the daily average 
per capita consumption during the same 








months for the 1942-43 school year was 
calculated. In the latter period, white 
milk only was served in the two schools 
because, as a result of a shortage in the 
supply of chocolate, the dairies were un- 
able to sell chocolate milk. This period 
is referred to as the “white milk period”. 
By comparing the average per capita 
consumption in the chocolate and in the 
white milk periods, it was possible to 
determine the change in milk consump- 
tion associated with the availability of 
chocolate milk. The price of the two 
types of milk was identical throughout 
the study. For purposes of compari- 
son, the daily per capita figures were 
averaged by months. 


Results of the Survey 


In Table 1 the total per capita milk 
consumption during the chocolate milk 
period is compared with that obtained 
when chocolate milk was not available. 
The relationship between chocolate and 
plain milk consumption during the 
period when both types of milk were 
available is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE1 ——™ = x 
Comparison Between the Average Per Capita Milk Consumption During Chocolate and White Milk 


Periods. 





Period Chocolate Milk Period 
1941-1942 
Avg. no. Avg. per capita 
Month patrons milk consumption 
per day per day 
(glasses) 
September . 1057 -567 
October 1350 .512 
November . 1490 -472 
December . 1416 -487 
January 1515 -498 
-507 


1366 


Two Madison High Schools. 


1941-1943 
White Milk Period 
1942-1943 


Avg. no. Avg. per capita 


patrons milk consumption 
per day per day ——Difference—— 
(glasses) (glasses) % 
1778 .407 -160 28.2 
1687 .3877 135 26.4 
1624 .404 068 14.4 
1762 .407 080 16.4 
1771 .421 077 15.5 
1724 .403 104 20.2 


Relationship of Chocolate Milk and White Milk to Total Fluid Milk Consumption During the Chocolate 


Milk Period. Two Madison High Schools. 


Avg. per capita 
white milk 
consumption 
(glasses) 
-190 
-198 
.184 


Month 


September 
October 
November 


December .190 
January -185 
189 


1941-1942 


Ave. per capita Avg. per capita Per cent 
chocolate milk total fluid miik chocolate 
consumption consumption of total 

(glasses) (glasses) (per cent) 
.377 -567 66.5 
.314 512 61.3 
-288 472 61.0 
-297 .487 61.0 
313 62.8 


318 507 62.7 


During the chocolate milk period an 
average of 1,366 students patronized the 
cafeteria daily. Their mean per capita 
milk consumption was 0.507 glasses. In 
the white milk period an average of 
1,724 student patrons consumed 0.403 
glasses of milk per person per day. Thus, 
when chocolate milk was not available, 
the average per capita fluid milk con- 
sumption was 0.104 glasses, or 20.2 per 
cent, less per person per day. 


Discussion of Results 


The figures presented in Tables 1 and 
2 show that, as a result of discontinuing 
the supply of chocolate milk during the 
1942-43 school year, the average per 
capita volume of fluid milk consumption 
of the students declined. This conclu- 
sion is substantiated by the fact that, 
during this same period, the amount of 
money the students had to spend on 
meals (as indicated by the average per 
capita expenditure per meal in the cafe- 
teria) was greater, and the choice of 
foods offered was smaller. 


The findings reported here are sup- 
ported by other investigations. Surveys 
conducted at the University of Wiscon- 
sin showed that university students drink 
a greater volume of milk when chocolate 
milk is available. These surveys, which 
were based on milk consumption obser- 
vations of some 1,000 students for 14 
weeks, revealed that when chocolate milk 
was available total fluid milk consump- 
tion was 13 per cent greater than when 
it was not available. Chocolate milk 
served in the university dormitory ac- 
counted for 42 to 64 per cent of the total 
fluid milk consumption. 


Similarly, the records of milk sold be- 
tween September 1938 and February 
1940 to students in 26 Chicago high 
schools having a total enrollment of more 
than 70,000 children, indicated that these 
high school students purchased 2 bottles 
of chocolate to every 1 bottle of white 
milk. 

The School as an Outlet for 
Chocolate Milk 


Chocolate milk consumption has in- 
creased very rapidly in the past several 
years. In 1930 slightly more than three 
and a half million gallons of non-settling 
chocolate milk were reported to have 
been bottled. Chocolate milk sales in 
1942 were reported to have been close 
to 100 million gallons,—more than 2 per 
cent of all of the milk consumed in cities 
and villages in the United States. It is 
estimated that sales in 1943 were greater. 
On the basis of statistical analyses, it was 
concluded that if the factors affecting 
chocolate milk consumption continue as 
they have heretofore, chocolate milk will 
constitute a relatively larger proportion 
of total milk sales. 
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E. W. Neumeister Dies 


Vice-President of Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration and Pioneer in Developing 
Rotary Bottle Filler and Capper 


Edmund W. Neumeister, 69, vice- 
president of the Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 
tion and one of the most genial and wide- 
ly known personalities in the dairy in- 
dustry for over 30 years, died in Milwau- 
kee on December 25th. Death was at- 
tributed to a heart ailment. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on December 28th. He 
is survived by his wife, two daughters, 
two sisters and a brother. 


E. W. Neumeister 


In addition to being vice-president of 
Cherry-Burrell, Mr. Neumeister had been 
a director and member of the executive 
committee since the corporation was or- 
ganized in 1928. He was also general 
manager of the company’s Milwaukee 
factory until his retirement from active 
duties in January of last year (1944). 


From the year 1912, he was associated ° 


with his late brother, Harry, Adolph 
Lippold, Gustave Strandt and others, in 
the development and introduction of the 
first successful rotary milk bottle filler 
and capper, which revolutionized the 
industry. The rotary principle of this 
machine has since been adopted on all 
modern power-operated fillers. The Mil- 
waukee Dairy Supply Company was or- 
ganized and the Neumeister brothers 
played an important part in the subse- 
quent widespread use of the famous 
“Milwaukee” filler. Mr. Neumeister was 
an official of the company until it joined 
the Cherry-Burrell merger in 1928, 
whereupon he became associated with 
the corporation in the capacities previ- 
ously mentioned. 


Widely Known Industry Figure 


E. W. Neumeister had that rare gift 
of a friendly personality which, by its 
easy naturalness and obvious sincerity, 


won him an unusually wide circle of 
both personal and business friends. He 
was a regular, interested and prominent 
attendant at dairy industry meetings for 
many years. Mr. Neumeister probably 
has as wide an acquaintance as anyone 
in the dairy industry. 


One of the first members of the Dairy- 
men’s Country Club at Boulder Junction, 
Wis., he served on several committees 
and at the time of his death was a di- 
rector and member of the executive com- 
mittee. It is said that much of the suc- 
cess of the club was due to his untiring 
activity in its behalf. Mr. Neumeister 
was a director of the Home Savings Bank 
in Milwaukee and a member of several 
important clubs there. His ability as a 
golfer and bowler was well recognized 
and he maintained his interest in these 
and other sports until late years. 


The passing of E. W. Neumeister is 
a shock and deep personal loss to hun- 
dreds of friends in all parts of the 
country. : 





CANNED MILK LAUDED 


Canned milk, largest selling food prod- 
uct packed in cans, is given the promo- 
tional spotlight in the current advertise- 
ment of the Can Manufacturers Institute, 
with a full-page full-color advertisement 
scheduled for January and February is- 
sues of national magazines, including 
McCall's, Better Homes and Gardens, 
True Story, American Home and _ the 
Metropolitan supplements of the Sunday 
papers, combining a circulation of 
20,740,600. 

Using a symbolic can of milk linking 
an attractive farm scene with a home 
scene in which baby is reaching eagerly 
for its bottle, and with the headline: “A 
safe formula for baby’s glowing health— 
because no other container potects like 
the can,” the advertisement points out 
that the widespread professional ac- 
ceptance of canned milk is based on the 
fact that the can safeguards the product 
against dirt, germs, air, light and spoil- 
age. “Every mother, everywhere, can 
buy pure, rich, dependable milk for baby- 
feeding as well as table use, thanks to 
the can,” the copy adds. 

The advertisement is one of a series 
in the Institute’s expanded 1944-1945 
advertising program, in which a series of 
leading products normally packed in 
steel-and-tin cans are featured as repre- 
sentative of the more than 2,500 products 
sold in the tin container. 


VIRGINIA’S 1945 GOAL 


Blacksburg, Va.—The Virginia U. S. 
Department of Agriculture War Board 
representatives and other farm leaders re- 
cently announced a milk production goal 
of 1,710,000,000 pounds. 
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Appreciation and Hope 


HE staff of the “Review” and all the 
"| tecanbers of the Urner-Barry Com- 

pany acknowledge with grateful ap- 
preciation the many Yuletide remem- 
wances and Christmas and New Year 
greetings which have flowed in from so 
wide a circle of friends during this holi- 
day season. 


To one and all their cordial felicita- 
tions are most heartily reciprocated, with 
the added earnest wish for their indiv- 
idual realization of the fullest measure of 
success in every worthy endeavor during 
these troublous times. 


May the coming months bring ever 
closer final, complete and lasting victory 
over those forces of evil which have 
sought to destroy our Christian civiliza- 
tion and the ways of all free peoples. 


An Interesting Survey 


RESENTED on another page of 

this issue ef the “Review” is an 

article by Gideon Hadary, Ph.D., 
based upon work conducted by him at 
the University of Wisconsin under a fel- 
lowship granted by the National Dairy 
Council, which pointedly indicates the 
important part that chocolate milk plays 
in increasing the total per capita con- 
sumption of milk, especially in schools 
where both chocolate milk and “white” 
milk are sold to the students. 


Results of a survey conducted in two 
Madison, Wis., high schools show that 
during the period when chocolate milk 
was sold the students’ mean per capita 
milk consumption was .507 glasses of 
milk per person per day. During a cor- 
responding period when chocolate milk 
sales were discontinued and “white” 
milk only was sold, the students’ cafe- 
teria patrons consumed .403 glasses of 
milk per person per day, the difference 
amounting to .014 glasses, or 20.2 per 
cent less milk consumption when only 
“white” milk was available. The survey 
also reveals that, during the five-month 
period when both types of milk were 


sold, chocolate milk accounted for 62.7 
per cent of total milk sales. 


According to another study conducted 
at the University of Wisconsin, students 
consumed 13 per cent more milk when 
chocolate milk was available than. when 
it was not. In the University dormitories 
chocolate milk sales accounted for 42 to 
64 per cent of total fluid milk consump- 
tion. Likewise records from twenty-six 
Chicago high schools indicate that the 
students in these purchased chocolate 
milk at the ratio of two bottles to every 
one bottle of “white” milk. 


These findings conclusively prove the 
popularity of chocolate milk among stu- 
dents. This may be readily understood 
because of its pleasing chocolate flavor, 
topping off the nutritive value and re- 
freshing qualities of milk itself. But not 
alone in the schools and colleges has 
chocolate milk demonstrated its popu- 
larity. Also in factories, homes and at 
fountains there is being shown a steadily 
increasing demand, stemming from the 
same reasons revealed in the schools. 


In the post-war period when aggres- 
sive salesmanship will again be resumed 
in milk distribution, chocolate milk 
promises to play a highly important role. 
From the facts already known, milk 
dealers may well appreciate the high 
sales potential that lies ahead for choco- 
late milk and the important influence it 
carries in boosting total per capita milk 
consumption. 


Milk Flow Comparisons 


TRIKING proof of the extent to 
S which the country’s dairy farmers 

have responded to the wartime call 
for high level milk production is found 
in a glance at the latest statistics cov- 
ering the total flow. During November, 
normally the month of lowest seasonal 
volume, the country’s dairy herds are 
estimated to have turned out 8,417,000,- 
000 Ibs., which topped the former Nov- 
ember 1941 peak by 3 per cent and ex- 
ceeded by 5 per cent the total of Nov- 
ember 1943. Important contributing 


factors in this exceptional production 
level, achieved in the face of continuing 
farm labor shortages and other war- 
imposed handicaps, were a combination 
of very heavy grain feeding under the 
stimulus of relatively high dairy feed 
subsidy payments and the availability of 
more ample supplies of feeds, together 
with relatively mild weather which pre- 
vailed in much of the main dairy belt 
during the ‘fall. 


Commenting on the picture as a whole 
with respect to prospective maintenance 
of the flow R. L. Gillett, the able Agri- 
cultural Statistician of the New York 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets’ Bureau of Statistics, points out 
that supplies of grain and concentrates 
per animal unit for the winter feeding 
season stand roughly 11 per cent greater 
than at this time last year, permitting 
dairy farmers in general greatly to ex- 
pand their feeding operations without 
jeopardizing adequate reserves of feeds to 
carry the herds through to next spring’s 
grass. Lifting during the fall by the War 
Food Administration of a number of 
restrictions on use of certain items, par- 
ticularly proteins, in commercial mixed 
dairy feed is held in good part respon- 
sible for the better supply situation, to- 
gether with maintenance of bumper 
crops of feed grains during the 1944 
growing season. 


Looking particularly at the situation 
in New York State, Mr. Gillett brings 
out some interesting points. During 
November his figures show a State total 
flow of 410,000,000 lbs., which has been 
exceeded only twice—in 1941 and in 
1942—during the 23 years in which 
monthly records have been kept. The 
volume ran ahead of the same month 
last year by 6 per cent. If a compar- 
able increase over 1943 was continued 
throughout December, which seems 
fairly probable, the New York State 
1944 total production will come up to 
the 1943 volume, which was the third 
highest year on record. 


Mr. Gillett stresses the steady trend 
toward a filling in of the troughs in the 
seasonal variations in milk production. 
In November 1944 the New York State 
output represented 54 per cent of the 
June volume, while 20 years before the 
November flow stood at only 44 per cent 
of June. This swing toward built up 
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winter volume has followed the change 
to a growing percentage of fall freshen- 
ing of cows and improved methods of 
winter feeding, housing and general 
care, under the spur of steadily expand- 
ing demand for milk in fluid outlets 
which has constantly kept the total 
call pushing close to the effective pro- 
ductive capacity during the lowest sea- 
sonal period. , 


Mr. Gillett likewise again’ brings out 
the concurrent trend during recent years 
toward a decreasing number of com- 
mercial dairy farms and a growth in 
numbers of cows per herd. For ex- 
ample, he cites the fact that during June 
1944 reports to the Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets showed that whole 
milk was delivered to handlers and pro- 
cessors from 64,380 herds, which is off 
1.4 per cent from the same month last 


year and down 8 per cent from June of 
1940. 


Here undoubtedly is reflected not 
alone a build up in the number of units 
in each herd, but likewise an increase in 
general average productive efficiency. 


More Square Bottles 


LLUSTRATED on the front cover of 
| ini issue of the “Review” is a scene 

of the streamlined milk bottling de- 
partment of Borden’s Gridley Division in 
Milwaukee, Wis. One of the outstand- 
ing features in this plant at the present 
time is the manner in which square milk 
bottles have been adapted to existing 
bottling, washing, conveying and han- 
dling equipment. A more detailed account 
of this firm’s adoption of the square bottle 
and the results achieved is presented 
on another page of this issue. 


Virtually without exception, those milk 
distributors who have changed over to 
the use of square bottles report extreme 
satisfaction from the standpoints of plant 
operation and consumer acceptance. In- 
dications point to a rapidly growing usage 
of the new containers as soon as local 
conditions will permit. 


Milk Can Recommendations 
F  staridar recommendation embracing 


standardization proposals for fluid 

milk shipping cans has lately been 
prepared under the direction of the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and sub- 
mitted to manufacturers, distributors and 
users for comment and acceptance. The 
program is designed to retain during the 
post-war period some of the benefits 
which followed application of manda- 
tory wartime restrictions on can types 
and styles imposed by Conservation 
Order M-200, while at the same time 
eliminating those phases of the order 


found in actual practice to be objection-. 


able. 
4 


Provision likewise is made to in- 


clude standardization of styles of cans 
whose manufacture has been banned by 
Order M-200. 


The proposal for simplification ap- 
plies to roll-bottom, hoop-bottom and 
solderless types of milk shipping cans, 
of capacities 5 gallons and larger, turned 
out for use throughout the United States. 


_ Specified dimensions and weights of 


each style, together with other details of 
construction, are fully covered. 


Copies of the proposed recommenda- 
tion may be obtained by those interested 
who have not already received it by 
communicating with the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, National Bureau of Stan- 
dards, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25. Should the plan as out- 
lined or as adjusted in the light of sub- 
sequent suggestions be found to be gen- 
erally satisfactory, it will automatically 
become operative when the existing 
Conservation Order M-200 expires. 


An Omission 


N ANOTHER page of this issue of 

the “Review” there is presented 

an article entitled “British Stand- 
ardization”. Inadvertently, a credit line 
for this article was omitted. The text of 
this story first appeared in the November 
issue of The Dairyman, published in 
London, England. 


Due to the fact that many problems 
pertaining to the post-war standardiza- 
tion of dairy plant equipment and sup- 
plies in England parallel closely those 
confronting the dairy and allied indus- 
tries in the United States this article 
should be of timely interest, with full 
credit to our esteemed contemporary, 
The Dairyman of London. 


ee 


OFFERS EVAPORATED MILK 


WFA Tenders 300,000 Cases of 1942 
Pack From Its Stock 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has established a price 
of $2.00 a case, delivered, on approxi- 
mately 300,000 cases of 1942-pack evap- 
orated milk offered for sale to industrial 
users only. The milk, packed forty-eight 
14% ounce cans to the case, is located in 
warehouses throughout the United States, 
and will be sold and delivered at the set 
price regardless of location. 

Buyers will be required to provide a 
bond as assurance that the milk will be 
used only for industrial purposes, and 
delivery will be made only to manufac- 
turers. Some fat and calcium separation 
makes the milk undesirable for table use 
in its present form. 

Offers to buy should be made to one 
of the five WFA regional offices: 150 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; Western 
Union Building, Atlanta 3, Ga.; 425 Wil- 
son Building, Dallas 1, Tex.; 821 Market 


St., San Francisco 3, Calif.; or 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. Further 
information can be obtained from Brian 
T. Cunningham, Sales Division, Office 
of Supply, War Food Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. Telephone Re- 
public 4142, Extension 4226. Offers will 
be accepted subject to prior sale. 
<< —___ 


RULES AGAINST PETITION 


Washington, D. C.—Recommendation 
has been presented to the War Food Ad- 
ministration by Glen J. Gifford, Special 
Hearing Master, that refund of $146,- 
614.91 be denied the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc. from its 
payments to the pool fund of the New 
York Metropolitan milk marketing area. 
The hearing officer held that Market 
Administrator C. J. Blanford acted prop- 
erly under the law in reclassifying cream 
marketed by the League in New Jersey 
between October 1, 1938 and April 30, 
1940. This action forced the League to 
reimburse the producer settlement fund 
to the tune of $135,636.67 and return co- 
operative payments of $7,965.94. In 
addition, administrative assessments of 
$3,012.30 were levied against the 
League, which paid the total sum under 
protest and had filed a series of petitions 
for refund in full. 

Final action in the matter now will 
be taken by Thomas J. Flavin, Assistant 
to the War Food Administrator, before 
whom representatives of the League are 
scheduled to appear for oral arguments. 

——_ oo —___—__ 


PRICE SPREAD INVESTIGATION 


Scheduled on the House Agriculture 
Committee’s agenda for the 79th session 
of Congress is an investigation of the 
price spreads between what producers 
receive for their products and. what con- 
sumers pay. 

Chairman of the Committee is John 
W. Flannagan of Virginia who stated re- 
cently that the investigation is expected 
to require at least a year. The three-man 
sub-committee will investigate all phases 
of distribution of farm products. In addi- 
tion to Chairman Flannagan, other mem- 
bers of the committee are Clifford Hope 
of Kansas and Stephen Pace of Georgia. 


CHEESE SUBSIDY CHANGED 


Washington, D. C.—Cheddar cheese 
purchase-and-sale subsidy scheme con- 
ducted by the War Food Administra- 
tion will, it has been announced, be ex- 
tended at least to the end of March, 
1945, though with a slight change in the 
subsidy rate for low moisture content 
cheese. Commencing January Ist, mak- 
ers will be paid 4c per pound on all 
Cheddar cheese with moisture content 
of 37.75 per cent or less, while goods 
in excess of 37.75 per cent will be sub- 
sidized at the rate of 3%c per pound. 
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Council Conference 
National Authorities Obtained to Lead 


Discussions of Prime Considera- 
tion to Industry Welfare 


Starting wih the challenging subject, 
‘Where Is Tomorrow’ Market?”, Dr. 
Karl Brandt of the Food Research Insti- 
tute of Stanford University, will open 
the program of the 26th Annual Meeting 
and Winter Conference of the National 
Dairy Council at the Statler Hotel in 
Cleveland, January 24 to 27. Dr. 
Brandt’s talk will be a luncheon event 
following the meeting of the Board of 
Directors on January 24. Dr. Brandt is 
recognized as probably the most out- 





Milton Hult, National Dairy Council President 


standing authority on agricultural and 
food problems in Europe. He is one of 
the best qualified of all men to advise 
the dairy industry where to look for its 
future sales. 


The entire annual meeting will spot- 
light the theme, “Tackling the Job 
Ahead”. A dramatic demonstration of 
Dairy Council methods and implements 
for developing the markets of tomorrow 
will feature the afternoon program. 
These plans are such that members of 
the industry will want to become fam- 
iliar with them in order to enable the 
industry to capitalize upon those efforts. 
It will be one of the most complete ana 
forceful programs ever presented to the 
dairy industry. 

Important Discussions Scheduled 

Representatives of the dairy industry 
are urged to attend not only the annual 
meeting on January 24, but also to stay 
for at least the first day of the workers’ 
conference. Of outstanding importance 
on January 25 will be a discussion by 
Dr. John D. Black of Harvard Univer- 
sity on the National Planning Program. 
Dr. Black has been nationally known for 
more than two decades as an agricul- 
tural economist, first at the University of 
Minnesota, and later at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He is now chairman of a committee 
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of the National Planning Association 
representing agriculture, business and 
labor. That committee is working on a 
national nutrition policy. 


Also of value to the industry will be 
important revelations on consumption 
data growing out of a survey recently 
completed by the Council. For the first 
time complete details of this important 
nation-wide study of opinions and atti- 
tudes of home economists and members 
of the medical profession will be given 
completely. These findings are of vital 
importance in learning how to “Tackle 
the Job Ahead.” 


The afternoon session on January 25 
will feature an analysis of the opportuni- 
ties and problems ahead for the dairy 
industry. Kenneth MacKenzie, vice- 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, a forceful and well in- 
formed business economist will speak on 
“The Business Outlook for Tomorrow.” 
Dr. Fred Lininger, head of the Eco- 
nomics Department of Pennsylvania 
State College, and vice Dean of the Ex- 
periment Station, will direct his discus- 
sion specifically to the dairy industry 
outlook. Other discussions will be led 
by outstanding leaders in each of the 
various branches of the dairy industry. 


The last two days of the program will 
be devoted primarily to a workers’ con- 
ference for staff members of the National 
Dairy Council and its affiliated units. In 
that conference, Dairy Council workers 
will lay their definite plans for “Tackling 
the Job Ahead” in building postwar 
sales. 


_, 


RECTIFIES UNDERPAYMENTS 








Underpaid New Jersey dairy farmers 
received the balance of their milk return 
in checks mailed December 19 by Dr. 
C. J. Blanford, administrator of the New 
York metropolitan milk marketing area. 
The checks, addressed to 41 producers 
in Warren, Hunterdon, and Somerset 
Counties, make up the short payments 
they collected for milk delivered in Nov- 
ember 1943 to the plant of the Broad- 
way Creamery, Inc., at Broadway, N. J. 
The drafts, ranging in amounts from 
only 70c to $12.90, will be honored 
with funds the administrator is holding 
as a credit to the creamery corporation. 


“In the fact that Broadway Ceamery 
ceased doing business as a milk handler 
in December 1943 and apparently van- 
ished after underpaying the producers 
can be found the reason for the unique 
transaction,” said the Administrator. 
“Attempts to locate the handler proving 
fruitless, the administrator elected to pay 
the dairymen directly from the handler’s 
credit, a sum in excess of the amount 
owed thé farmers.” 


BACK THE INVASION _ 





Butter Pinch Acute 


Pre-Holiday Stocks Drastically Short 
in Legitimate Channels — Slow 
Gains in Make 


Acutely short civilian supply situation 
still exists in butter in the New York 
area, and while some slight relief may 
develop this month there is no prospect 
of any really important improvement in 
the volume picture. Production now is 
coming up only slowly if at all, but the 
end of the holiday season plus the boost 
to 24 points in ration value will very 
probably cut down consumer buying in- 
terest in some further degree. — 

Nevertheless, the total drop in demand 
will doubtless, under all point value rela- 
tionships,. not be especially marked. 
There are so many holes to fill in every 
channel that outlets could readily absorb 
a greatly increased volume without build- 
ing anything resembling a surplus. 

WFA ‘reports indicate an average 
weekly shrink of fully 9 to 10 per cent 
from a year ago, and continued decided 
deficiency in the make from 1944 seems 
certain. Severe wintry weather has 
served to hold down the make, already 
sharply curtailed by a heavy diversion 
of milk and cream to other outlets. 

In legitimate channels in New York 
what goods are available are being 
snapped up immediately by regular cus- 
tomers, with all prices crowding ceilings 
and quality discrimination markedly 
tempered. Reports of black marketing 
are widespread. 





MANSCHOT HEADS DIVISION 


William G. Manschot, widely known 
chocolate products distribution and sales 
promotion executive, has been appointed 
sales manager of the chocolate and cocoa 
division for the Robert A. Johnston Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Manschot estab- 
lished wide contacts 
with dealers and 
jobbers throughout the 
country during 11 
years of experience 
as a representative of 
the Johnston choco- 
late and cocoa di- 
vision. 





W. G. Manschot 


For the past 7 years 
he has been an executive of the division, 
specializing in distribution and service 
problems. In addition, Mr. Manschot has 
been responsible for the chocolate and 
cocoa division advertising and sales 
promotion. Since the beginning of the 
war, he has also handled all contracts for 
war supplies of chocolate and cocoa prod- 
ucts, working closely with government 
agencies including the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. 
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, : | Dj a sumer response: “The users report that 
the bottle is easy to grasp and handle 

Borden S Grid ey ivision and that it pours well. The chief at- 
Ad N . RB traction to the consumer is, of course, the 

space saving feature which permits stor- 

opts ew quare ott e age of more milk in limited space and a 


, more orderly appearance on home re- 
Trial Usage Reveals Excellent Consumer Acceptance Due to Refrig- _frigerator shelves.” 


erator Space Saving, Convenience and Ease in Handling Officials of the Gridley Division report 


AVORABLE ASPECTS of the new 
Handi-Square milk bottle have been ; | 
: 


that the new square bottle functions 


 . graphically proven by the experiences 
of the Borden Company’s Gridley Divis- 
ion, Milwaukee. 


The Gridley plant, one of the largest 
dairies in Milwaukee, is changing over 


earrier filled with new WHandi-Square milk 
bottles which have been put into use for 
special and premium milk. 


Route man with his Diveo shown with a \ 


to the Handi-Square. At present, all its 
premium and special brands are in the 
new container. Plans to make the change- 
over 100 per cent in the near future are 
reported. 


Popular appeal of the Handi-Square Left to right are: Paul Pratt, vice president of Borden Company's Gridley Division; George 
bottle has been illustrated in spontaneous Levis, branch manager in Milwaukee for the Owens-Illinois Glass Company; W. D. Jenkins, 


chief engineer; C. D. Kelly, plant manager; and L. C. Dickson, president. The officials report 
letters from customers. Paul A. Pratt, an enthusiastic reception of the new container by its customers because of its space saving 
vice president, says regarding the con- advantages and other features. 
perfectly on existing equipment in the 
plant. No changes except for routine 
adjustments were necessary in the 
change-over. 


Space saving is the important factor 
in the Gridley operation, as it has been 
elsewhere. There is more space in the 
cold room, more space in the route man’s 
truck, and the cases are less bulky. 


Prior to the installation the Gridley 
people used the square type bottle on a 
test run, servicing four complete routes 
for a period of one week. The customers 
on these routes, were told that this was 
a trial of the new type container and 
were invited to respond. Virtually 100 
per cent responded favorably. 


Numerous other conversions to square 
milk bottles are being made in various 
parts of the country and all report out- 
standingly good success from every 
angle. 


With management, plant employees, 
routemen and consumers all enthusiastic 
Smiling workers in the plant like the new square milk bottle which is rapidly gaining favor over the new style container it bids 
in trade and consumer circles. The new bottle, which is easy to handle, works perfectly on the well to become more universally used 
Gridley plant’s equipment and offers important space saving features which are important both to ie f 
the dairy and to the consumer. in the future. 
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Ueur CUSTOMERS ® 


@ If you’re now selling Vitamin D Milk, youngsters 
like these should be your best customers. And, if you haven’t yet 
converted to Vitamin D Milk, here is a growing market waiting for you. 

It is a well-recognized fact that babies and growing children re- 
quire plenty of Vitamin D to help build strong bones and sound 
teeth— Vitamin D that in many ways best can be supplied by 
Vitamin D Milk. 

These potent sales points are strong features in the new improved 
General Mills ‘Dollars for Dairies” conversion program, which is 
designed to help you sell your Vitamin D Milk. 

There are nine major sales campaigns in the “Dollars for Dairies” 
program. Each campaign is “‘tailor-made”’ to do a specific job. And, 
all together, these campaigns form one of the most powerful group- 
ings of advertising material ever assembled for Vitamin D Milk. 

Make a free inspection now of the complete “Dollars for Dairies” 
brochure. All material is presented just as you use it. Drop us a line 
—full information will be sent at once. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Special Commodities Division 
80 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
January, 1945 





Consideration of Some 


Dairy Operating Problems 


at Ithaca Conference 


Experts in the Field Discuss Several Topics of Timely Interest at Recent 


Sessions Sponsored by Cornell University Dairy Department 


THACA, N. Y.—Highly interesting con- 

siderations of buttermaking and gen- 

eral dairy plant problems particularly 
important during present wartime condi- 
tions were highlighted at the Conference 
of New York State Butter Manufac- 
turers held here on December 7th and 
8th under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry, Cornell Uni- 
versity. An attendance of 53 butter 
manufacturers was registered for the 
two-day event, all of whom came from 
New York State excepting two who were 
from Pennsylvania. 


Herewith are presented condensations 
of a number of the main papers of espe- 
cial interest to milk plant operators 
which were delivered by experts in the 
field. Other major summaries were given 
in the December issue of the “American 
Butter Review”. 


Members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry at Cornell who 
took part in the discussions were as 
follows: Drs. A. C. Dahlberg, E. S. 
Guthrie, B. L. Herrington, V. N. Kru- 
kovsky, J. M. Sherman and C. N. Stark. 

The remainder of the list of speakers 
included: 

W. L. Jennings, President, Honeoye 
Fairmont Creamery Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


C. C. Cole, Dairy and Food Inspector, 


Department of Agriculture and Markets. 

M. A. Collins, Sheffield Farms Co., 
Inc., Dryden, N. Y. 

A. W. Gibson, Director of Resident 
Instruction, College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University. 

W. L. Jennings, President of Honeoye 
Falls Cream Products Co., Inc., Honeoye 
Falls, N. Y. 

S. D. Johnson, Member of the staff of 
the Veterinary College, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

J. C. Marquardt, Assistant Director, 
Division of Milk Control, Department 
of Agriculture and Markets. 

K. L. Turk, Member of the staff of 
the Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Cornell University. 


Milk Fat 
(By Vladimir N. Krukovsky) 


T NEED scarcely to be pointed out 

that the development of the tallowy 

and rancid-bitter flavors in the milk 
and milk products is the most frequent 
cause of their rejection. There is a good 
reason to believe that the dislike which 
the adults, and especially children, have 
for oxidized milk and fats is biologically 
justified. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury a Russian scientist, I. Pavlov, has 
been awarded the “Nobel Prize” for his 


research on the Work of the Digestive 
Glands. This study threw much light 
upon the digestion and assimilation of 
the food products by the body. It has 
been observed that the amount of sali- 
vary and gastric juices secreted by the 
animal and the digestive and nutritive 
properties of the food are all affected 
not only by the sight of the food but by 
its smell and taste as well. Consequently 
a serious digestive disturbance may re- 
sult from the administration of tasteless 
foods. 


The modern work on the nutritive 
value of the fats indicates that the pres- 
ence of repulsive flavored oxidized and 
rancid fats in the diet may not only 
lower, but actually interfere with the 
stability and utilization of the fat soluble 
vitamins by the body. Thus the com- 
bined effects of the sight, smell, taste, 
and of the corresponding chemical 
changes in the fats upon the health could 
not be disregarded. 


Possible Flavor Changes 
As a rule fresh milk fat has a very 
pleasant taste and aroma. The following 
changes may occur, however, in the fat: 
1. The liberation of the fatty acids 
by milk enzyme-lipase; responsible for 

the development of rancid flavors. 
2. The oxidation of unsaturated fatty 








Write us 


about your requirements 
We will be happy when we can call on you 
again but in the meantime will be glad to 
hear from you by mail as to your needs. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED NON-SETTLING SYRUP AND POWDER 
-— NOG HEALTH FOOD (Combination of Irradiated Yeast, Egg Yolk, 
ete.) —- INVERT SUGAR SYRUPS -—- FOUNTAIN SYRUPS --- CHOCO- 
LATE FLAVORED SYRUP (For Sterilized Milk Drinks) — DIPPING 


CHOCOLATE —- 


IMITATION ORANGE 


CREAM FLAVOR. 


Reasonable quantities of Dairy Syrups Available. 
Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 


DRINK BASE — ICE 


TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK INDUSTRY 


Capt. Frank P. Ritenburg 
Sales Mer. 
Serving Overseas 





N O G ’ INCORPORATED, 


DUNKIRK, 
N. Y. 


Ensign Bruce H. Ritenburg, Jr. 
Factory Mer. 
Washinzton. D. C. 
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OUR NAME IS 


Handi-square 


CUSTOMERS LIKE US 
AND WE GIVE YOU SPACE TO SPARE! 


A research organization survey reveals that house- 
wives who have tried Handi-Square prefer it to round 
bottles—nine-to-one! They like the way it handles, 
. pours, fits into the refrigerator. Grocers, restaurants, 
hospitals, wholesalers like it, too, because it conserves 
space and is so light and easy to handle. 


The Handi-Square family! Consists of the quart, pint, 
tall % pint and squat ¥% pint, % gallon, 10-ounce 
and % quart in Standard Finishes, 51 mm. and less. 


Enjoy a “Lift to Living” that is a “‘Lift to Selling” for prod- 
ucts packed in Duraglas Containers—Fred Waring and 
his Pennsylvanians, every Thursday evening, over the 
entire Blue Network from coast-to-coast. 10 P.M. E.W.T. 
—9 P.M. C.W.T.—8 P.M. M.W.T.—7 P.M. P.W.T. 
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"S cases of us take up 
| the same space asTWO 
fe; ordinary round cases / 
Y 


Handi-Square milk bottles, in their special 

cases, take up one-third less space. This 

enables a dairy to stack half again as many 

cases in cold room and storage rooms— 
making possible the handling of a big increase in business without 
space expansion. Handi-Square also makes possible bigger loads 
in trucks or more space for empties, and more room for the driver 
working his load. 


The bottle of tomorrow here today/ 


Hlandi-Square is not an experiment; or ‘Just another milk bottle.” 
It’s the result of Owens-Illinois’ years of making square bottles for 
other industries and extensive research and experiment in the dairy 
field. Made by the famed Duraglas process to specifications stand- 
ardized by the glass milk bottle industry, Handi-Square is here 
to stay. It is the Bottle of Tomorrow! 


Handi-Square is profitable in many ways. It saves space. It 
pleases customers—has great potential consumer acceptance. And 
it can be used in present bottling equipment without extensive 
changes in most cases. Get all the facts today. Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Dairy Container Division, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Handi-Squar 
MILK BOTTLES 





acids either free or bound to fat mole- 
cules. This reaction was found to be 
primarily responsible for the destruction 
of vitamin A and of its precursor caro- 
tene. It is accompanied by the develop- 
ment of oily, tallowy and subsequently 
bitter flavors. 


Therefore, the period of time within 
which the change in palatability of the 


fat cannot be detected or is very small - 


is of a tremendous practical importance. 
We refer to it as the storage life of the 
fat, or the induction period of the fat. 
At the end of this period the milk fat 
deteriorates rather rapidly and quite 
often could not be saved from the spoil- 
age. 


Factors Affecting Storage Life 


The storage life of the milk fat is af- 
fected by the following factors: 


1. Increase in the free fatty acidity due 
to lipolytic action in the raw milk or 
cream. We have found that the lipolysis 
could be activated by rewarming the 
raw milk on cream and slow recooling. 
We also observed that the rate of lipoly- 
sis in the milk stored at low tempera- 
tures depends upon the rate at which 
milk was cooled before the 


storage 
period. To secure minimum 


rate of 


lipolysis, the cooling time should be re- 
duced to a few seconds. The rapid cool- 
ing is even more effective in retarding 


lipolysis in activated milk than in nor- 
mal milk. 


2. The physical state of the milk fat 
at the time of storage. Rapid precooling 
as compared with slow cooling of fat re- 
tards the destruction of vitamin A and 
carotene during its storage at both 41 
deg. F. and 68 deg. F. in open to the 
air but protected from the light contain- 
ers. Under this condition of storage the 
keeping quality of different solid fats 
might vary with their degree of hard- 
ness, a factor determining the rate of 
crystallization. 


3. The surface contact with the at- 
mospheric oxygen. In the absence of the 
free contact with atmospheric oxygen 
(sealed cans) the destruction of vitamin 
A and carotene proceeds at much slower 
rate or not at all, depending upon the 
temperature of storage and the type of 
container used. 


4. The temperature of storage. As 
compared with butter, pure milk fat re- 
tains its original good qualities for a much 
longer period of time, at higher than re- 
frigeration temperatures. Milk fat can 
be stored for several months at 122 deg. 
F. and 140 deg. F. without loss of vita- 
min A and carotene providing the fat is 
degasified then placed in light-proof con- 
tainers filled to the top and tightly seal- 
ed. However, in the open to the air but 
protected from the light containers vit- 
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amin A and carotene are destroyed more 
rapidly the higher the temperature of 
storage. At 122 deg. F. and 140 deg. F. 
the milk fat containing free fatty acids 
shows much more rapid loss of vitamin 
A and carotene. 


5. The exposure of milk fat to day- 
light and sunlight prior to storage. As 
a rule vitamin A is less stable than its 
precursor carotene and is easily destroyed 
by light. Its destruction is accompanied 
by the development of the oily flavor 
which so often could be observed on the 
surface of the butter. The resistance of 
both vitamin A and carotene to oxida- 
tion by light decreases after prolonged 
storage of the fat in the dark. 


Mastitis 
(By S. D. Johnson) 


ASTITIS is one of the foremost 
M1 disease problems of the dairy in- 

dustry. It has levied untold losses 
on dairymen through destruction of 
udder tissue and lowered milk produc- 
tion. It is responsible for a low grade 
product with high bacteria counts and 
a low fat content. The span of life of 
otherwise normal animals is shortened 
on the average of one to five years or 
more. 

Research work on mastitis was in 
progress in Europe many years before 
it was started in this country. From 
European literature on mastitis one 
learned much about different types of 
bacteria, particularly the true mastitis 
streptococcus, which was predominant 
in the chronic type (absence of heat, 
pain, or swelling) of the disease. No 
kind of program, however, was offered 
that would assist dairymen and veterin- 
arians in combatting mastitis. 

As the losses from mastitis mounted in 
this country, dairymen of New York 
State backed an appropriation for re- 
search on mastitis. In 1929 this money 
was made available to the New York 
State Veterinary College at Cornell. 
Knowledge of the nature of the disease 
was meager yet necessary. Plans called 
for a study of this phase as carefully as 
possible. After spending a year in mak- 
ing repeated examinations of milk and 
udders in the stable, and comparing re- 
sults of the bacteriological and chemi- 
cal examinations of milk in the labora- 
tory from the same udders, the signifi- 
cance in the differences of the texture 
of udders was recognized. From this 
basic work, a plan for classifying udders 
in the stable was developed. This classi- 
fication of udders was accomplished by 
weighing the evidence from _ several 
sources. These included a history from 
the owner of any trouble with the udder, 
the findings in the milk with a strip cup 
(flakes, clots, pus), the results of the 
bromthymol blue test (pH determina- 


tion) on the milk, and the degree of ab- 
normal tissue changes (fibrosis) found in 
the udder. Udders were ‘classified as 
healthy, suspicious; or ‘badly . diseased. 


Plan for Prevention 


Continued efforts resulted in a plan for 
the prevention and control of mastitis. 
It included such provisions as grouping 
the healthy cows in a unit and always 
milking them first, sanitary milking and 
stable practices, improvement in stable 
construction when needed, and removal 
of hopeless mastitis cases from the herd. 
Many troublesome mastitis herds around 
Ithaca and in different. sections of the 
State, were set up for demonstration pur- 
poses and kept under supervision of the 
College for several years. From experi- 
ence with these herds, it was shown that 
mastitis could be successfully prevented 
and controlled. This seemed to be a 
practical approach to the solution of the 
problem. 


Much has been said relative to the 
importance of a bacteriological examina- 
tion of the milk in order to make a 
diagnosis of mastitis. Many of the dem- 
onstration herds under supervision away 
from Ithaca were never sampled for bac- 
teriological examinations of the milk, yet 
with only stable examinations one or 
more times a year, these herds continued 
to improve their udder health status to 
the point where mastitis ceased to be an 
economic problem with the owners. 


Within the past five years, mastitis 
disinfectants for udder infusion have 
gained favorable recognition with the 
veterinarian and dairyman. Since it is 
desirable to know what type or types of 
infection exist in udders under treat- 
ment, the need for bacteriological and 
microscopic examinations of milk has in- 
creased. Often the physical appearance 
of milk improves and returns to normal, 
but the bacteria remain in the udder. 
The owner may prefer to have the udder 
freed from infection if this is possible. 
The presence of bacteria in a quarter 
or udder can only be determined by 
laboratory methods. Infection of an 
udder may be eliminated by a second 
treatment. 


Injections Only an Adjunct 


Treatment of mastitis with injections 
of disinfectants is a valuable adjunct to 
the program for the prevention and con- 
trol of the disease. With the introduc- 
tion of the new treatment, there is a 
great inclination by many dairymen to 
rely on udder infusions alone to solve 
their mastitis problem. They disregard 
the importance of preventing disease and 
keeping udders healthy. Whenever a 
healthy udder becomes infected, a cer- 
tain degree of damage is done from 
which it can never recover. One never 

(Please turn to Page 23) 
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EVIEW 


SHE DOESN'T AERATE MILK... 


And you prevent AERATION 
in processing with Waukesha 
100% Sanitary Milk Pumps 


Avoiding churning, agitation, aeration is one important 
quality-protection feature that thousands of dairies appre- 
ciate in Waukesha 100% Sanitary Milk Pumps. Even 
under high capacity pumping, the Waukesha pump’s slow 
speed rotary type of operation, and its “positive displace- 
ment’’ pumping action assure that milk coming owt of the 
pump is in the same smooth-flowing state as it was at the 
inlet . . . free of bubbles, foam, or churned butterfat. 


Add to this advantage the precision-engineered dura- 
bility, and power-saving efficiency always built into the 
Waukesha 100% Sanitary Ball Bearing Pump, and you 
have milk handling efficiency that more than pays its own 
way in your plant. If you urgently need pump replacement 
now, we can help 
you. Ask your 
jobber for details. 
Sold by leading 
jobbers every- 
where. Pioneered 
in the Food and 
Dairy Industry by 
Waukesha. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 
WAUKESHA + WISCONSIN 


100% 
SANITARY 
PUMPS 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCT OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 
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Supplee-Wills-Jones Plans 


New Processing and Distributing Plants in Phila- 
delphia to Modernize Operations in That Area 
Se tating ond ages Milk Company has announced 


a building and expansion program, to cost more than 

$3,000,000, which will drastically change its operations 
in Philadelphia. A new $2,000,000 milk processing and dis- 
tributing plant will be built in the northeastern part of the 
city, and its present 47th Street plant in southwest Phila- 
delphia will be greatly enlarged and modernized. Also 
planned by Supplee, a unit of National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration, is the construction of a new general office building. 


When completed, in the next few years, Supplee’s head- 
quarters plant and five branches will be closed. All of the 
city districts and most suburban communities will be covered 
from the two mother plants with newly-designed trucks 
which will replace all horse-drawn equipment used at the 
branches. Those to be closed are Darby, Frankford, German- 
town, Jenkintown and South Philadelphia. A few of their 
retail routes will be shifted to branches at Bryn Mawr and 
Chester, Pa., which will be continued to serve their own 
large territories. 

Outside the city, Supplee also will make changes and 
improvements for the post-war period, including enlarging 
and modernizing its Camden, N. J., plant which serves the 
company’s New Jersey consumer area. 


Centralization of Operations 


Henderson Supplee, Jr., president, said that the com- 
pany originally was formed from the combination -of import- 
ant individual enterprises and while plants of these companies 
have served usefully, they never were located as part of an 
overall plan for one company serving the Philadelphia metro- 
politan territory. 

Under a broad program developed by its Plans Com- 
mittee, Supplee will operate from two large, completely 
modern plants strategically located in its Philadelphia area. 
The new milk processing and distributing plant to be erected 
in Northeast Philadelphia will cover most of the city districts 
and adjacent suburban communities, while the expanded and 
improved plant on 47th Street, in the southwest, will serve 
the remainder of the city territory. 

Mr. Supplee told employees that though the program 
may not be completed for some years, depending on the 
progress of the war and the release of building materials, 
the company was giving the information to them at once in 
keeping with its policy of advising employees promptly and 
frankly of developments or activities which may affect them. 

“Every person who is affected by the plans will have 
ample opportunity for personal adjustments,” he said. “For- 
tunately there is no hurry and every move can be planned 
carefully for the mutual benefit of individuals and the organ- 
ization as a whole. 

“This company, whose history is the longest in the 
American dairy industry, whose place is Number One in its 
market, is not resting on its laurels. It is giving full recogni- 
tion to its obligations to serve the community with efficiency 
and dependability.” 





Glass Packaging Preferred 
Foods packed in glass containers, according to a recent 
Owens-Illinois announcement, are preferred by 93.3 per cent 
of samplings made of visitors to the “Kitchen of Tomorrow,” 
a post-war model room that has been exhibited this year in 
28 cities with a recorded attendance of 1,123,439. 





IAICM Doubles Public Relations 


Harvey P. Hood Elected President and Benjamin C. Brown Chosen Vice President 
at: Annual Two-Day Meeting Stressing Quality Ice Cream 


ARVEY P. HOOD, Boston, was elected president and 
H Benjamin C. Brown, New Orleans, was elected vice 

president of the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers at the annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
which was held in Washington, December 4 and 5. 


The Board approved the 
resolution of the joint meet- @ 
ing of the Public Relations 
Committee and Advrsory 
Board and Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association 
for continuing the public 
relations program beyond 
July 1, 1945, for a three 
year period and doubling 
the amount subscribed. At 
the present time the mem- 
bers of the association are 
subscribing an amount 
equal to their dues and the 
new plan calls for a pro- 
gram to pledge twice the 
amount of the dues. The 
National Ice Cream Nutri- 
tion Program received 
strong endorsement and 
the Board voted to continue its support, pledging funds for 
a continuation of this splendid program by the National Dairy 
Council for another three year period. 

The meeting of the Board opened with an address by 
Dr. T. G. Stitts, Chief of the Dairy and Poultry Branch, WFA, 
who discussed the dairy situation. He, was accompamed to 


this luncheon meeting by Dr. Welden, Dr. Trelogan and Dr. 
Silcox. 


PHOTO BY BACHRACH. 
Harvey P. Hood 


Public Relations and Nutrition 
The balance of the afternoon was devoted to a presenta- 
tion of the association’s public relations program by Chairman 
M. H. Lewis, Secretary Hibben and G. W. Hennerich, and 
the nutrition phase of the program by Mr. Hult, president of 


the National Dairy Council, and his associates, Mrs. Ethel 
Martin, Mrs. Ruth Buckner and Miss Josephine Parks. 


The meeting closed with a presentation of the future 
program of the Ice Cream Merchandising Institute by its 
managing director, George W. Hennerich. 


The second day program opened with a discussion of the 
8-point milk production program by W. A. Wentworth, of the 
Dairy Industry Committee. This program, which is in co- 
operation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the War 
Food Administration and the Dairy Industry Committee and 
various segments of the dairy industry, has been very helpful 
in maintaining milk production throughout the United States. 

E. J. Mather followed with a thorough discussion of the 
possibility of financing dealers through banks. 

The remainder of the morning session was devoted to a 
discussion of the public relations program by Mr. Lewis and 
reports of the different officers of the association, namely, Sec- 
retary Hibben and Treasurer Parcell. V. F. Hovey and Secre- 
tary Hibben discussed the various war orders affecting the 
industry at the present time. 


Ridgway Kennedy, Jr., chairman of the association’s Com- 
mittee on Definitions and Standards, discussed the federal and 
state ice cream standards in the postwar period. 

The Board voted to place the decision in regard to holding 
a convention in 1945 in the hands of the officers of the asso- 
ciation. The association has sacrificed three conventions since 
1941 and it is the feeling of the Board that if the European 
war is over the industry should hold a convention in 1945. 

The following resolution stressing quality was passed: 

Quality of Ice Cream 

Whereas, ice cream has been recognized as a nutritious 
dairy food, and placed with other dairy products in Group 
IV of the “7 Basic Food Groups” of the United States Of- 
ficial Nutrition Program, and 

Whereas, the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers is engaged in an extensive national ice 
cream nutrition program to extend this knowledge of ice 
cream as a nutritious dairy food, and 
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EVERYBODY GAINS 
WHEN YOUR DAIRYMEN 
“ZEROFLOW” THEIR MILK 


@ PRODUCERS maintain premium quality; stop 


losses; reduce labor. 


@ MILK DEALERS make life-time customers with 
farm-fresh low-bacteria milk. 


WILSON CABINET CO., Smyrna, Delaware 


Write NOW for details. 
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Sanitary Fittings and Valves are of paramount importance to the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of every type dairy plant... Specialty Brass Company have long been recog- 


nized as specialists in the manufacture of precision built sanitary fittings and valves, 


and stand ready to supply replacement parts of this type, made of nickel alloy and 


stainless steel to assure lasting, trouble-free operation under the most exceptional 
conditions. Our line is complete with every type of I.A.M.D. fitting and valve used in 
the dairy industry. Our engineers will gladly give prompt attention to all inquiries 
relative to connections or improvements you may be planning where standard fittings 


or valves may be needed. Send for our new Standard Sanitary Fitting Bulletin B-2-F. 


| SPECIALTY BRASS COMPANY KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Known All Over the World For Cost-Reducing Equipment 
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STAMSVIK 


Filters & Filter Cloth 
The Ultimate in Filtration 


The filter pad is the heart 
of the filter. Not only the 
type of pad for the partic- 
ular job but also the 
quality of material is im- 
portant. The genuine 
STAMSVIK filter pads 
carry the trade-marked 
label. For your protection 
in these and many other 
respects, buy only pads 
carrying this _trade- 
marked label. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
please get in touch with. 








TRADE MARK 


Stamsvik Manufacturing Corp. 


1247 Reedsdale Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 





REG U.S.PAT OFF 

















Reasoue 


1.CLEAN, SPARKLING BOTTLES 
2. LOW COSTS — Operating, Upkeep 
3. SIMPLE, COMPACT MECHANISM 
4. BEAUTIFUL INSTALLATION 


18 to 50 B.P.M, 
(Larger Units 
POSTWAR) 





— 


YOU CAN STILL BUY A JUNIOR 7900 
“STURDY-BUILT” FOR LESS THAN " 
STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Department Bi West Allis 14, Wisconsin 
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Whereas, the volume of ice cream and other frozen 
dairy foods made by the industry is important in over-all 
dairy economy, therefore be it 


Resolved, by the Board.of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers that each 
ice cream manufacturer meet the responsibility of sup- 
plying consumers with a quality all dairy product ice 
cream in as large a volume as is possible within the limta- 
tions of the restrictions placed upon the industry, and be it 


Resolved Further, that copies of this resolution be sent 
to the membership of this association. 


The Board of Directors meeting closed with a luncheon 
on December 5 which was addressed by Major Leslie J. Lindell 
who praised the industry for its cooperation with the Quarter- 
master Corps in never failing to meet the procurement require- 
ments of ice cream for the GIs. He stated that every effort is 
being made by the Army to get ice cream manufacturing facili- 
ties to every section of the globe where soldiers are stationed 
mainly because ice cream is a good food and is a morale builder. 
He stated that no matter what the soldiers receive during the 
week if they get ice cream and chickon on Sunday everything 
is O.K. 

Canadian Savings in Distribution 


J. H. Duplan, Silverwood Dairies, Ltd., London, Canada, 
director of the association, discussed the problems confronting 
the industry in Canada. He pointed out several things that 
are quite different from the regulations in the United States, 
especially the pooling of distribution services. Around 70. per 
cent saving has been made in distribution of ice cream. in 
Canada since the war started. 


Messrs. Beakes, Burke, and Cannon, OPA, were guests 
at the luncheon on the second day, as were Colonel -B. F. 
Castle, president of the Milk Industry Foundation and Roberts 
Everett, executive vice president of the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association. 

The following officers were elected: President, H. P. Hood, 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Mass.; Vice President, Benjamin 
C. Brown, Brown’s Velvet Ice Cream Co., New Orleans, La.; 
Treasurer, Claude Parcell, Farmers Creamery Co., Fredericks- 
burg, Va.; Executive Secretary, Robert C. Hibben, -IAICM, 
Washington, D. C.; Assistant Treasurer, O’Neal M. Johnson, 
IAICM, Washington, D. C. 


The following directors were elected to fill vacancies on 
the Board as provided in the by-laws of the Association: 
A. D. Reppert, Burlington Sanitary Milk Co., Burlington, Iowa, 
succeeded L. E. Hurtz; R. D. Wooster, Hosler-Trojan Division, 
The Borden Co., Troy, N. Y., succeeded M. H. Lewis; Wm. 
Hawk, Hawk Ice Cream Co., Tulsa, Okla., succeeded J. Frank 
Ward; A. J. Claxton, Beatrice Creamery Co., Chicago, IIl., suc- 
ceeded E. H, Daniel; H. P. Smith, Pure Ice Cream Co., Wichita 
Falls, Tex., succeeded R. E. Stewart. 


The Board paid tribute to the memory of W. J. Barritt, 
a member of the Advisory Board and E. H. Daniel, a member 
of the Board of Directors who have died since the last meeting. 


On behalf of the Association, V. F. Hovey, a past presi- 
dent of the Association, presented a token of appreciation to 
Mr. Hurtz, who for the past four years served as president of 
the Association. The present was a silver punch bowl with 
appropriate cups. 


During the two day session there were meetings of the 
Public Relations Committee, the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors of the Institute to carry forward the affairs 
of these two affiliated organizations. 


The two day Board meeting closed with a rousing address 
by Mr. Hurtz, stressing careful postwar planning and empha- 
sizing quality. 
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The first meeting of the Merchandising Advisory Board 
of the Ice Cream Merchandising Institute was held in Phila- an t CS t 
a- delphia, December 1. This Board, recently appointed by 
ch President Hurtz, of the International Association of Ice Cream 
ip- Manufacturers, serves as a counseling body for the Institute aS ear i See Scene “4 
ce which isan affiliate of the International Association. The Board e s re rae , 
fa- | is composed of representatives of member companies from 
it every section of the United States and Canada. 
nt James H. Meehan, Philadelphia Dairy Products, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, Chairman of the Merchandising Advisory 
Board, presided at the all day session. George W. Hennerich, F 
ll Managing Director of the Ice Cream Merchandising Institute, 
ell presented various Institute projects for discussion and approval. 
2r- ; : ; Ta 
af Commenting on the meeting, George Hennerich said, in 
is part, “The Merchandising Advisory Board recommended adop- 
ie tion or further development on every project presented. One 
‘il outstanding new development, already ‘in the works’ is the 
ne I.C.M.I. Training Schools. Not only did the Merchandising 
he Advisory Board give us a ‘go-ahead’ on this project, but is 
ng anxious to see it used by many: communities in every state in 
the United States, and Canada. 
“We believe when the details are announced to members, 
the I1.C.M.I. Training Schools will be as enthusiastically re- 
me ceived as was the preview at the Board meeting.” 
ng 
iat 
es, Prof. E. S. Guthrie Honored 
er ‘ . . , 
in Honorary. Life Membership Awarded in American 
Dairy Science Association 
sts An honorary life membership in the American Dairy wee * fg 
F. Science Association has been awarded to Prof. Edward S. — : , 
rts Guthrie of the dairy department at Cornell University “in = 
sly appreciation of out- = ss = @ This DAM ROW 
ne. a «standing service to the = * 
4 eS dairy industry of th | Wapor-Film Pasteurizer 
in country and to the asso- a Y 3 Bi 
a ciation.” Brings You3 Big Features 
<S- Professor Guthrie is a 1—F aster, More Uniform Heating 
M, charter member of the Having from 8 to 14 more feet of efficient heating surface, 
mn, association which now a DAMROW “Vapor-Film” takes only 7 minutes to heat 
8 . 0 up to 158°. Yet heating is gradual, as at no time is the 
sin are nagyger am Fe metal on the inside of milk tank more than 5° higher than 
the milk. 
mn: States. He is one of six | 5 Holds the Heat LONGER ... 
fa, persons who have been : ' 
h Loss of heat when steam is turned off is prevented by the 
m, accorded an onorary jacket and air space. 12-hour test showed that 45° milk 
m. life membership. He was raised only 1°, 145° milk only dropped 2°. This, too, is an 
nk president of the dairy important economy feature. 
1c- group in 1939-40 and 3—No Burnt Flavor in Milk... 
ita has also been chairman “Vapor-Film” protects milk quality and cream line. Only 
of its manufacturing sec- condensed vapor contacts inner milk tank—no water or 
dion direct steam to cause “hot spots.” Avoids building up of 
tt, , 1“ lime or water stone in heating chamber. 
er E. 8. Guthrie 7 a a oe Many plant tests, under operating conditions show the 
ig. he elpe ound the as- DAMROW “VAPOR-FILM” to have no equal in pasteuriz- 
: sociation in 1906 at the University of Illinois to promote re- ing efficiency, accurate tem- 
Sl- “ " p . ‘ perature control, and eco- 
to search and teaching in the dairy industry both in the produc- nomical operation. Details DA ow 
tion of milk and in the handling of milk products. upon request. MR 
of 
ith Presentation of a framed certificate on behalf of the asso- DAMROW Can Washers 
ciation by Prof. A. C. Dahlberg, its president last year, was “VAPOR-FILM” Cold Milk Filters 
si made to Dr. Guthrie at the recent conference of butter manu- Canadiens Conveyors 
aie facturers at Cornell. 30 to 1000 gallons 
irs 
, 5 a DAMROW BROTHERS CO 
Valparaiso, Ind. (EB)—Harry R. Marrell, 61 years old, . 
sia for 20 years operator of the Clover Leaf Dairy here, died 204 Western’ Avenuc Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
af recently. The widow, three sons,—all in the armed forces,—a EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 
brother and sister survive. 
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© Olay. after. day 
<®N6 Bur yep pRINTERS 


STABILITY should be the middle name of Doering 
machines. These sturdy, fast-operating molders of 
butter prints assure a continuity of service that is 
unsurpassable. 


WHAT ARE YOUR FUTURE PLANS ? 


Do you need your first Doering machine, or another 
one to supplement the units you already have? While 
we can’t supply all the demands at once, orders are 
being handled as promptly as possible in the order 
of receipt. Early decision is desirable if you contem- 
plate purchase of new Doering equipment. 


4 SIZES: 200 to 5,000 lbs. per hour. 


Write for 
Catalog. 








C. DOERING & SON, Inc., 1379 W. Lake St, CHICAGO 7 











DIFCO 


Detection of Coli in Milk 
Bacto-Violet Red Bile Agar 


This medium is recommended for direct 
plate counts of the coliform bacteria in 
milk and other dairy products. Use of 
this medium for plating purposes is ap- 
proved in “Standard Methods for the 
Examination of Dairy Products.” 














Bacto-Brilliant Green Bile 2% 


Bacto-Formate Ricinoleate Broth 


These liquid media are recommended 
for the detection of coliform bacteria 
in milk. Both media conform in every 
way to the formulae specified 
“Standard Methods.” 


in 





DIFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


















Safety Congress Sessions 


Dairy Industry Activities Highlighted at Round 
Table — Accident Prevention Progresses 


HICAGO, ILL.—The dairy industry was well represented 
at the Dairy Products Round Table of the Food Section, 

1944 National Safety Congress, Chicago. This was the 
largest dairy products round table that has been held and 
the growing interest in the dairy industry and particularly 
the fluid milk industry in the all-important work of accident 
prevention is illustrated not only by the increasing attendance 
at the Safety Congress, but also by the ever-growing number 
of participants in the accident prevention contests conducted 
both by the National Safety Council and the International 
Association of Milk Dealers. 


A number of interesting problems in the line of accident 
prevention were discussed at the Round Table. One frequent 
cause of plant accidents was reported to be due to handling 
live steam hoses used in cleaning equipment. Many such 
accidents result from turning on a steam valve before the cold 
water valve in a mixer nozzle. 


One member reported that he has practically eliminated 
such accidents by means of a comic strip instruction letter 
emphasizing the safe method of handling live steam, and send- 
ing this letter to the homes of the men handling the equipment. 
The subject has also been stressed to the foremen of these 
departments. A number of dealers have painted the steam 
lines a different color from cold water lines and erected in- 
struction signs at the valves. Another member is working 
upon an improved valve which is so arranged that the steam 
can not be turned on before the cold water. 


Backing Found Especially Hazardous 


On delivery routes, one of the most common causes of 
accidents is traced to the backing of vehicles. It was recom- 
mended that routes be surveyed to determine the number of 
times a truck must back in a day and then try to so arrange 
the routes that such instances be reduced to a minimum. It 
was further recommended that, where permitted and neces- 
sary, drivers turn around before rather than after leaving their 
vehicles to serve a stop. A driver will have a better picture 
of the traffic situation up and down the street when he 
arrives at a stop than later when the vehicle has been standing. 


The opinion was expressed that the unsafe working 
habits of the employees may be traced to the training they 
received when they were originally hired. This training is 
frequently left to older men in the company, who may have, 
through the years, developed unsafe working habits. It is 
important that new men be trained in safe working pro- 
cedures and that those who teach the new employees their 
jobs be carefully instructed as to the best way to perform 
each job. 


The J. L. Roszell Company of Peoria, Ill., was awarded 
a trophy for placing first in the dairy products section con- 
test and certificates of merit were presented to the Eastern 
Division of the Carnation Company, Cambridge Springs, Pa.; 
Southérn Dairies, Inc., Richmond, Va.; and Supplee-Wills 
Jones Milk Company for its 34th St. plant in Philadelphia. 


The IAMD Contest Winners 


The International Association of Milk Dealers’ contests 
closed on August 31 and winners in the various classes of 
these contests are now announced. First, second, and third 
place awards are presented in each group to those companies 
completing the year with the lowest accident frequencies. 
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Special awards also are made to others who have gone the 
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Your guess is as good as ours. But, it looks pretty 
much as if the % ! $ # % war dog and his pups 
will take the count, at least across the Atlantic, 
in ’45, with the curtain being rung down in the 
Pacific theater shortly after that, we hope. 
Meanwhile, we here on the home front mMusT 
CONTINUE to do our part. We must keep the 
wheels of industry spinning as never before. We 
MusT keep up the victory march to blood don- 
ors’ centers. We Must keep on buying war bonds. 

In order to enjoy the fruits of victory, we 
MUST plan now for the post-war period. As man- 


w 





Perhaps this-- 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


’ 
‘ 





ta I94S 


ufacturers, catering to the dairy industry, we 
have been preparing ourselves. Diligent research 
in our laboratories has been going on constantly. 
Advertising of the good name of STILLicious 
has been carried on consistently. Yes, we’ll be 
ready with an even better product than ever 
before, with better merchandising, and an even 
better deal for progressive dairymen—just as 
soon as it’s all over, over there. 

It’s time to start talking about your post-war 
chocolate drink business now! We suggest, 
write at once. 







CHOCOLATE 


500 |. U. OF VITAMIN B, 


tan cuery quart 











year without a reportable accident but whose total vehicle 
mileage or manhours worked, as the case may be, was not 
great enough to place them among the first, second, or third 
place winners. 














Those earning certificates and special awards for the 
vehicle accident prevention contest were as follows, the first 
three position winners being in the order listed: a, 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
Class A—Cities under 30,000 populations: 

Large fleets 
Maola Milk and Ice Cream Co., New Bern, N. C. 
Pettibon Dairy Co., Rochester, Pa. 
The Borden Co., Denton, Tex. 
Emmadine Farms, Inc., Beacon, N. Y. 
Grays Harbor Dairy Prods. Co., Aberdeen, Wash. F 


Small fleets Al 


ag ee 

COMPLETE iY Moores & Ross, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Krause Dairy Co., Onalaska, Wis. th 

Superior Dairies, Statesville, N. C. 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Helena, Mont. Fi 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Columbus, Neb. 

Blue Valley Creamery Co., Parsons, Kan. Se 

Silverwood Dairies, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


Silverwood Dairies, Ltd., Stratford, Ont. Me 
Silverwood Dairies, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. = 
or - Titusville Dairy Products Co., Titusville, Pa. 


Walker Gordon Laboratory Inc., Plainsboro, N. J. Pu 
Class B—Cities, 30,000 to 100,000 population: 


Large fleets Of 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
Blue Ribbon Creamery, Jackson, Miss. Da 


Clover Hill Farms, Inc., Fitchburg, Mass. 











This bulletin tells how you can save time, labor and money, in patching Small fleets 

broken cement floors. Learn how badly rutted and broken floors can Saskatchewan Coop. Cry. Assn., Ltd., Regina, Sask. 

be simply and quickly restored overnight to a smooth, safe, rock-hard Levering’s Dairy Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

surface that is unaffected by lactic acid, steam, water, heat or cold. Danville Dairy Products Co., Inc., Danville, Va. 

Contains instructions for permanently repairing cooling room floors that Class C—Metropolitan districts, 100,000 to 300,000 population: 
will not crumble, crack or dust. Any handy man can do it. No special Large fleets 

tools or equipment are required. Write today for your copy of Cleve-0- Guyan Creamery Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Cement bulletin. Foremost Dairies, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Mission Creameries, Inc., San Jose, Cal. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. |} sucwrs-nonn, w. vet!" 


Sunrise Creamery, Inc., Huntington, W. Va. P 


9100 Reno Ave. Cleveland 5, Ohio Heep-Superior Dairies, Austin, Tex. 


Class D—Metropolitan districts, 300,000 to 1,000,000 population: 








Large fleets 

—_— Chapman Dairy Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 

Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy, Washington, D. C. 
Ewing-Von Allmen Dairy Co., Louisville, Ky. 











Small fleets 
R. G. Miller & Sons, Hartford, Conn. 
General Ice Cream Corp., Schenectady, N. Y. 
The Borden Co., Houston, Tex. sti 

Class E—Metropolitan districts, over 1,000,000 population: of 

sarge fleets 
Muller Dairies, Inc., New York City, N. Y. 3 at 
St. Louis Dairy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Adohr Milk Farms, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Small fleets 19 
Dairymen’s Ohio Farmers Milk Co., Cleveland, Ohio. : 
Massey Dairy, Inc., Granite City, Ill. $e 
Valley Farm, Dover, Mass. th 
HORSE VEHICLES ° 


Class A—Metropolitan districts, under 100,000 population: 

Large fleets sc 

White Mountain Creamery Co., Lima, Ohio. 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Bloomington, III. 


Bredehoft Dairy, Danville, Ill. So 

Small fleets . 

Silverwood Dairies, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. of 

Guilford Dairy Co-op. Assn., Inc., Greensboro, N. C. di: 
White Mountain Creamery Co., St. Marys, Ohio. 

Beatrice Creamery Co., Columbus, Neb. qu 

Class B—Metropolitan districts, over 100,000 population: be 


Large fleets 
French-Bauer, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. co 
Grand Rapids Creamery, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Luick Dairy Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIS HEALTH DEMANDS uit thea 
Massey Dairy, Inc., Granite City, Il. 



































The health of this —and all other babies — demands a milk + smb rose ville poe saggy ‘Mich. fol 
supply that is pure, sweet and wholesome. me . P 

Pure, sweet, wholesome milk comes only in bright, sanitary In the employee injury prevention contest, the following 

cans. Even though you take all possible care in producing, companies earned certificates and special awards: 

processing and delivering the finest quality of milk — the Class A—Companies under 10,000 manhours: 

results are often disappointing unless well-tinned containers, The Borden.Co., Denton, Tex. 


sf . mefanses are mm Hutt’s Dairy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
with smooth surfaces, are used. tt Be ‘We Grays Harbor Dairy Prods. Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 
This is the kind of milk cans SOLAR-STURGES has been Beatrice Creamery Co., Charleston, Ill. 
making for nearly SO years—vsturdy ... durable... Beatrice Creamery Co., Columbus, Neb. 
sanitary cans .. . that increase your profits and lower Borden's Dairy & Ice Cream Co., Xenia, Ohio. 
. ” aoeia DeKalb Dairy Co., DeKalb, II. 
Four conte, Kankakee Pure Milk, Kankakee, III. 
Get SOLAR-STURGES cans every time. Levering’s Dairy Co,, Mansfield, Ohio. 
» 4 Moores & Ross, Bellefontaine, Ohio. : 
SOLAR STURGES MFG co Orback Farm, Inc., Pueasantville, N. Y. . 
- . « Pestel Milk Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
a Silverwood Dairies, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS Sunlite Dairy of Oshkosh, Inc., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Wehr Dairy, Inc., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Glass B—Companies from 16,600 to 25,000 manhours: 
Diamond Milk Products Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
Maola Milk and Ice Cream Co., New Bern, N. C. 
Borden's Milk and Ice Cream Co., Racine, ‘vis. 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Beechmont Dairy, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Class C—Companies from 25,000 to 50,00) .,anhours: 
Borden’s-Averill Dairy, Akron, Ohio. 
Borden’s Dairy & Ice Cream Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Dairyland, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 

Class D—Companies over 50,000 manhours: 
Muller Dairies, Inc., New York City, N. Y. 
Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy, Washington, D. C. 
Roberts Dairy Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Dairy Group Council Members 


Dairy industry executives who are participating in the 
Food Section of the National Safety Council are listed below. 
All these are also members of the Executive Committee of 
the Food Section, and are serving for the 1944-45 year: 


First Vice-Chairman—Chas. F. Moberg, Safety Director, Kraft Cheese 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary—Wm. H. Scates, Manager, Insurance and Safety Department, 
Carnation Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 7 

Membership Committee Chairman—Sloan Childers, Safety Engineer, South- 
west Ice & Dairy Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Publicity Committee Chairman—E. G. Quesnel, Director of Safety, The 
Borden Co., New York City. 

Off-the-Job Committee Chairman—Carl Clements, Director of Safety, Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp., New York City. 

Dairy Products Division-—A. E. Lundsteadt (Chairman), Claim Agent, Bow- 
man Dairy Co., Chicago, Ill.; George Barry (Vice Chairman), Director, 
Industrial Relations, The Borden Co., Chicago, Ill.; E. B. Kellogg (Secre- 
tary), Assistant Secretary, International Association of Milk Dealers, 
Chicago, II}. 





British Standardization 


Plans and Proposals Under Way to Eliminate 
Dairy Plant Equipment Complexities 


ganization concerned with the mechanics of dairy prac- 

tice, has made a series of important proposals for the 
standardization of equipment, covering practically every item 
of dairy plant equipment and aiming at the general elimin- 
ation of many existing complexities. 


T= Society of Dairy Technology, a leading British or- 


The Society of Dairy Technology was founded in March, 
1943 to advance the science of dairy technology by dis- 
seminating information and by organizing discussions among 
those concerned with the technical operations of dairies, to 
improve technical education in the industry and to encourage 
scientific research in any present or future problems. 


Although a comparatively recently organized body, the 
Society has already made much progress and has had a wealth 
of scientific experience on which to draw as well as a most 
distinguished nucleus of early members. It is therefore well 
qualified to make proposals and there is every reason to 
believe that the suggestions made will be given careful 
consideration: 

Activities Under Way 


Early activities of the Society are planned along the 
following lines: 
(1) To give bottles first priority; 
(2) To ascertain particulars of work done by the Min- 
istry of Food on Churns; 
(3) To request the Dairy Engineers Association to give 
some guidance on the following points. 


(a) The number of types of fittings that should be manu- 
factured as a temporary measure, pending further 
standardization; 


(b) How capacities of pasteurizing, filling and washing 
plant might be regulated to reasonable numbers; 


(c) Their views on milk pumps; 
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Peerless-pumped water 
pays daily dividends 


WATER is usually considered industry’s cheapest 
commodity — but too frequently it costs more 
than it should. Lowered efficiencies increase 
power bills. Pump breakdowns are costly, not 
only for repairs but in interfering with produc- 
tion. Now, with the installation of a Peerless 
Pump, three objectives are accomplished: (1) 
Water is pumped at the lowest cost; (2) Because 
of the exclusive engineering design, construction 
and fine workmanship of the bowl and impeller 
assembly, original efficiencies are closely main- 
tained over a greatly extended performance 
period, far beyond normal; (3) Pump repairs are 
reduced to the minimum. 


Peerless features 
are 
unsurpassed 


In Peerless Turbine Pumps, the water-cooled oil 
reservoir, the durable Peerless-engineered shaft 
bearings andthe fully-enclosed impellers pro- 
tected with a Double Seal and Double Bearings 
to prevent sand cutting, are features that 
guarantee prolonged pump life. Peerless Pumps 
pay daily dividends by every measurement of 
performance. 


PB. WATER OR 


TURBINE PUMPS 42 
PEERLESS PUMP DIV. Food Machinery Corp. WITH 
301 W. Avenue 26- Los Angeles 31 ,Calif. ECONOMY 


FACTORIES: 


Los Angeles, San Jose, Fresno, Calif.; 
Canton, Ohio 
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(d) Whether under present circumstances it would be 
feasible to make selections of existing standards re- 


NEW SOLDERING FLUX 


mig 
lating to “V” belts and ball bearings; star 
(e) Their views as to the possibility of securing uni- 
FOR STAINLESS STEEL formity of type, sizes, etc., of conveyors. 
The Standardization Committee has considered the ques- inv 


tion of standardization of milk bottles and has arrived at a 
number of conclusions. It feels that the stage has been tha 
reached when recommendation on general lines can be made 








ma 
and that in order to pursue the subject further and in greate: 
detail it should be dealt with by a specialist sub-committee Da 
constituted on a broader basis, appointed either by the Coun- bon 
cil or the British Standards Institution acting on recommenda- rw 
tions from the Council. me 
Specialist Sub-Committee rut 
CLEANS * REMOVES DIRT * FLUXES It was recommended that this specialist sub-committee (b) 
. be constituted as follows: pe 
or diy sues Ged aanen wile eominon am (a) Two representatives from the Glass Manufacturer’s ™ 
acid. Simply dab on with a brush: no other work or Federation: 
preparation needed. Won’t run off vertical surfaces. Non- ? En 
injustous to the motel. Sxi-Winx is fast, thereush, and oso- (b) A sufficient number of representatives from the Cen- 10 
lobe ta oe, tral Milk Distributive Committee, who would ade- tee 
One of the largest manufacturers of dairy machinery writes: quately represent (in view of the C.M.D.C.) the he 
“ "7 NO. ri-§riux for sta . . . . 
oan phen oul a Pom hest we have had for fluxing distributive dairy trade; pe 
ace cascenatian teat Soom: ‘capuhew ame ts cinmneted. (c) Two representatives from the Dairy Engineers 46 
leaving a cleaner looking job. Our purchase order for a Association: 
supply of this is being forwarded.”’ . ? ; a to 
Send for free trial sample and you'll never again be (d) One representative from the Ministry of Health; 


Ce Tae eS (e) Not more than two members officially representing 
Manufactured only by the Society of Dairy Technology. 


: This specialist sub-committee should have the power to r 
THE Wo LFE- KOTE co. cooperate. Findings that concern the standardization of milk be 

bottles are summarized as follows: “We believe that the 
SHEBOYGAN WISCONSIN present complexities of shapes, sizes and types is uneconomic 
in respect of (a) the manufacturing of the bottle; (b) the 
manufacture of the closure; and (c) the manufacture and — 
operating of machines for washing, filling and closing the 
containers. We believe that a considerable advantage could 
be realized by selectively reducing the number of sizes and 
by standardizing each size. 


* ‘ 
= (2) “The Committee considers that milk bottles should be 
Craf t in tegcity ’ standardized in respect to the following: (a) General quali- 
fications and specifications including standardized methods of 
For more than 25 years Superior craftsmen have testing the bottles; (b) Number of sizes to be made available 
produced quality dairyware. 





: as standards; (c) Weight uniformity of thickness, trueness 
Through long experience Superior men have come to shape and uprightness; (d) Leading dimensions, total 
to look upon their work in the traditional craft ol d fii int; (e) Contour; (£) Tol a Been 
spirit — a spirit that develops sound engineering, VOREES 8&8 ing point; (e) Contour; olerance allowa 
careful material selection, honest craftsmanship in manufacture. 
and efficient production — a spirit that yields a 
greater returns in savings and satisfaction for the Conclusions on Closures 
purchaser of Superior deiryware then expedient (3) “The Committee reached the following conclusions 
or compromise ever can. 


in respect of the closure: (a) A type of closure covering the 
mouth of the bottle has become almost essential; (b) As it 
is impossible to consider new and improved types of closures 
which may be under consideration we recommend that evi- 
dence should be taken from manufacturers of closures with 
special reference to future developments; (c) In considering 
the detailed design of the sealing ring special attention should 
be directed to the possibility of standardizing a type of ring 
which would be suitable to take alternative types of seals; 
(d) The most suitable diameter of the mouth of the bottle is 
a subject which has caused much discussion, but the general 
opinion seems to be that 36 to 38 mm. is the most satis- 
factory diameter for milk distributed in large quantities. 
other than sterilized milk. 


, (4) The Committee feels that there is considerable ad- 
vantage to be gained from reducing the number of existing 


SUPERIOR METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY sizes. Particular attention is directed to (a) the quart size, 


509 FRONT AVENUE <- SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA which is used much less than the others, and (b) The Com- 
mittee suggests that either the third of the half pint size 
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might be abandoned entirely so far as the specification of a 
standard is concerned. 


Maintain Trade Names 

(5) “The printing of the retailer's name on the bottle 
involves considerable multiplication of moulds for manufac- 
ture, but the Committee does not feel that a recommendation 
that the name be not printed is advisable because the dairy- 
man’s good-will would then be damaged or eliminated.” 

Replying to the Society’s request for guidance, the 
Dairy Engineers Association has supplied the following in- 
formation: “We believe that for the time being an endeavor 
should be made to limit the number of designs presently 
manufactured to two or three types: (a)Fittings joined with 
rubber ring gaskets having union nuts with “vee” threads; 
(b) The Standard Design of the 1.A.M.D. fittings as evolved 
in America and used extensively in this country. These rec- 
ommendations are given pending more detailed investigations.” 

The hourly capacity of plant suggested by the Dairy 
Engineers Association are as follows: (a) Pasteurizing Units— 
100, 200, 300, 800, 1,000, 1,500 and 2,000 g.h.p.; (b) Bottle 
washers—1,500, 2,500, 5,000, 8,000 and 12,000 bottles per 
hour; (c) Bottle fillers—1,500, 2,500, 5,000, and 8,000 bottles 
per hour; (d) Milk pumps up to 200, 500, 1,000, 2,000, and 
4,000 g.h.p.; All pumps to be fitted with unions and threads 
to suit agreed milk pipe recommendations. 


Endorsement of Suggestions 


The Association believes much good would come from 
an attempt to limit manufacture to these suggested capacities 
and that it would pave the way for more specific points to 
be standardized at a later date. At the present time this 
expression of opinion can only be made in very general terms. 


The Dairy Engineers Association suggests that no attempt 


is made by the dairy industry to standardize “vee”-belts. In 
the opinion of the Association, this matter should be left to 
manufacturers of “vee”-belts and applied to the industry in 
general. . 


The Committee understands that an agreement has been 
reached among can manufacturers to follow the general de- 
sign of the U. D. Mushroom Lid type, and that there is a 
tendency for users of twelve gallon cans to turn over to 
the ten gallon size. The committee is giving its consideration 
to the standardization of churns. 


The Committee was requested by the British Standards 
Institution to take up the question of sterilizing boilers. Later, 
Professor Kay pointed out that the standardization of com- 
plete sterilizing outfits was a matter of urgency, and requested 
the Committee to see what could be done. As a result of 
the preliminary survey of the problem the committee has 
decided to take evidence. 





Dairy Council Promotion 

Neal D. Kelley, assistant to the president of the National 
Dairy Council, in a recent communication calling attention 
to the fact that many members of the National Dairy Council 
make use of membership identification on their letterheads, 
in their advertising, on invoices, shipping labels, in house 
organs and other media, stated that others might do likewise 
if they will obtain a supply of stickers, an electrotype of the 
shield, or a black and white illustration from which a cut of 
any size may be made. 


To promote the membership campaign now in progress 
to expand the budget and program of the National Dairy 
Council, members are asked to use cuts, stickers or illustra- 
tions that will be sent on request, without cost. 
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Views Post-war Sales 


Meeting-of-Minds Through ADA Spurs 
Nation-Wide Program to Develop 


Future Dairy Program 


A meeting of minds on an action pro- 
gram with a common goal—increasing 
consumption of dairy foods all along 
the line is the significance of a recent 
gathering of men from many sections of 
the nation and from all branches of the 
dairy industry. They are the members 
off the American Dairy Association exec- 
utive and advisory committees, spear- 
heading the nation-wide promotion of 
the dairy industry and its products to 
the American buying public. 


Not only is the promotional movement 
industry-wide in support, but it is over- 
all in its five-point objectives: (1) Keep- 


Committee Personnel 

The men pictured in the accompany- 
ing illustration are among the reasons 
why ADA’s program is one of action, 
based on common understanding. Shown 
at the recent Chicago meeting of the 
two ADA committees are: 

Standing,left to right: Professor Harry 
Cave, Oklahoma; C. A. Nielsen, Ameri- 


-can Butter Institute; R. C. Hibben, In- 


ternational Ice Cream Manufacturers 
Association; Milton Hult, National Dairy 
Council; Dale N. Stewart, Nebraska; 
Claude C. Gray, Montana; W. H. Mur- 
phy, North Dakota; F. H. Suhre, In- 
diana; B. F. Beach, Michigan; John 
Cook, Misouri; W. A. Gordon, National 
Creameries Association; W. C. Moore, 
Colorado; Harry Goforth, Arkansas; 
Wayne Sutherland, South Dakota; and 
H. A. Benson, ADA membership rela- 
tions director. 





Two ADA Committees Meet in Joint Session at Chicago Meeting 


ing America mindful of dairy foods; (2) 
Guarding against imitation products; (3) 
Promoting research; (4) Building better 
public understanding; (5) Preparing for 
post-war sales. 

The scope and soundness of these 
objectives in themselves go far to ex- 
plain why the American Dairy Associ- 
ation program of advertising, informa- 
tion and food research enjoys industry- 
wide backing. 


C. E. ROGERS Co. 
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Seated, left to right: Professor A. J. 
Morris, Utah; C. R. Schoby, Iowa; 
Wilbur Carlson, National Cheese Insti- 
tute; E. S. Estel, ADA secretary; D. T. 
Carlson, Minnesota, ADA president; 
Owen M. Richards, ADA general man- 
ager; Bryce S. Landt, Wisconsin, ADA 
treasurer; Dr. Robert Prior, Washington, 
ADA vice-president; P. G. Kinzer, Evap- 
orated Milk Association; and Harry 
Dodge, Kansas. 


In the inserts, left to right, are: A. H. 
Lauterbach, Illinois; John Brandt, Na- 
tional Co-operative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration; R. E. Little, International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers; and William 
Hendrix, Idaho. 


Practical, experienced dairy farmers 
and dairy industry representatives, the 
committeemen are sold on the industry's 
future. And they’re selling the industry— 
building its future. 


— ome 


OREGON DAIRY MEETING 





In a recent letter to the “Review”, 
G. H. Wilster, Professor of Dairy Man- 
ufacturing at Oregon State College, an- 
nounces that the 34th annual meeting of 
the Oregon Dairy Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Portland, Oregon 
on February 22nd. 


“Arrangements are being made to 


. have a number of prominent men appear 


on the program”, says Dr. Wilster. “This 
one-day streamlined, wartime meeting 
will take the place of the annual one- 
week course and convention usually held 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis. The 
association is complying with the gov- 
ernment request that no conventions be 


held.” 


—— o—me e -—-— 


CAN COMPANY APPOINTMENT 


H. M. McCormack has been appointed 
assistant general manager of sales of the 
American Can Company, according to a 
recent statement by W. C. Stolk, vice- 
president. 

He will have supervision of sales activi- 
ties throughout the country in connection 
with fibre milk containers and cans for 
beer, and will be in charge of Canadian 
sales affairs at the general office in New 
York. 

Mr. McCormack has been with the 
can company for 28 years, and in the 
sales department for 26 years. He served 
in World War I as a Ist Lieutenant of 
Infantry, and returned from the war to 
Chicago, where he remained until his 
transfer to the East in 1919. 


CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


with efficient entrainment separator 
Designed to produce highest quality 
CONCENTRATED SKIMMILK 
ICE CREAM MIX 
Ask us for Lecation of Nearest Installation 


SPRAY PROCESS DRYERS 


Continuous or Batch Operation for drying 
MILK, EGGS AND OTHER FOODS—FULL EEOOVERY OF SOLIDS 
Economical Operation 
HIGH TEMPERATURE CREAM PASTEURIZERS 
HOTWELLS 


8731 WITT STREET, DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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Operating Problems 
(Continued from Page 10) 
knows when even a mild flare-up of 
mastitis may be disasterous because it 
fails to respond favorably to treatment. 
Dairymen should be encouraged to fol- 
low a plan of prevention and control of 
mastitis and to think of treatment as 

secondary to healthy udder program. 


This brief review of the mastitis re- 
search activities to date gives some idea 
of the significant strides which have 
been made during the past 15 years 
towards solving the mastitis problem. 
Many herds still suffer losses from mas- 
titis, but today we are in a good position 
to help an owner overcome his mastitis 
troubles when he calls on the profession 
for help. Many institutions in the United 
States are now engaged in mastitis re- 
search. Still there are many facts which 
are missing that are highly essential to 
a better understanding of certain phases 
of the disease. 


Recent Developments in the Man- 
agement of the Dairy Herd 
(By A. A. Spielman) 


HE need for greater efficiency in 
"Tritt production by New York 
dairymen is recognized and will be- 
come more acute in the future. This 
means higher producing cows, lower 


feed costs, and more efficient use of labor 
and machinery. . 

The artificial insemination program 
started in New York in 1938 is making a 
great contribution in increasing the pro- 
ductive ability of dairy cows through 
the widespread use of better sires. At 
the present time, there are 38 local as- 
sociations organized as the New York 
Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative and four 
independent associations. Artificial in- 
semination service is available in 48 
counties covering all of New York State 
except Long Island and the Adirondack 
Region. Approximately 40,000 cows 
have already been bred artificially in 
1944. Progress and value of the arti- 
ficial insemination program are proved 
by the fact that during every year since 
1938, seven new associations have be- 
gun operations and every one of the 14 
bulls used has sired daughters with pro- 
ducing ability greater than their dams. 
The first 103 heifers produced by this 
method of breeding averaged 11,952 
pounds of milk and 439 pounds of but- 
terfat. 


Pasture and Roughage Use 


Lower feed costs will come about 
through greater production and _utiliza- 
tion of pasture and roughage. A com- 
prehensive research program on hay and 
haymaking methods was initiated at 


Cornell this past summer. A system of 
barn-drying of hay was installed at rela- 
tively low cost in one of the Cornell 
barns. With this system, the hay is par- 
tially cured in the field, and is completed 
by means of forced air ventilation in 
the mow of the barn. A feeding trial is 
now under way to compare the feeding 
value of hay produced by mow-curing 
with that cured in the field and stored 
loose in the mow and with hay put up 
with the pick-up baler. 


The use of the buck-rake, hay blower, 
and one-man pick-up baler is greatly in- 
creasing the efficiency of haymaking. 


Ladino clover and Birdsfoot trefoil 
are showing considerable promise in in- 
creasing the carrying capacity of dairy 
pastures. Many other pasture plants are 
being tested under practical conditions. 

Milking machines were developed to 
save labor; however, the recently de- 
veloped technique of fast machine milk- 
ing greatly increases their efficiency. 
Much time is saved and more milk is 
produced. It is not uncommon for one 
man to milk, strip and weigh the milk 
from 20 cows in one hour. 


Job analysis or time-motion studies, 
widely used in industry, have only re- 
cently been applied to dairy farming. 
Preliminary results indicate that much 
time and labor can be saved and ef- 








STAINLESS STEEL 


MILK STORAGE TANKS 


or Safe, Clean Storage 





FOR SAFE, CLEAN STORAGE— 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS COMPANY has designed 
these Stainless Steel Storage Tanks —especially for the 
dairy industry. Their engineers have consulted with large 
and small producers — and drawn on their own experience — 
in order to develop this tank that incorporates every modern 
and practical feature. They are the most modern develop- 
ment in tanks for your milk storage problems. 


FULLY INSULATED—BUILT TO SERVE LARGE 
IENTLY— 


OR SMALL DAIRIES EFFIC 


Efficient insulation is provided by a layer of the highest 
quality cork board between the Stainless Steel Tank and the 
outer jacket. This insulating material is completely sealed 
against moisture and provides perfect insulation against any 
temperature changes. Regardless of the size of your plant 
one of these tanks will simplify your milk storage problems. 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS CO. 


STAINLESS STEEL MILK STORAGE TANKS 


Dept. D. B. 


Made in 6 sizes—up to 3,000 gallons. Write for 
LITERATURE and PRICES. 


Belding, Mich. 
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ficiency markedly increased by carefully 
organizing work routines, by using con- 
veniently placed labor-saving equipment, 
and by orderly barn arrangement. 


Problems in Churning 
Diverted Cream 
(By J. C. Marquardt) 


EW YORK STATE produced 25,- 
N 000,000 pounds of butter in 1943. 

This volume justified a composi- 
tion controlled program. In planning 
such a program, it is desirable to review 
what has been achieved in the heavy 
butter producing areas. 


Minnesota produced nearly 1/3 billion 
of the 12/8 billion pounds of butter 
made in 1943. Previous to 1923 the 
analyses of 2,051 samples of Minnesota 
butter revealed an average fat percent- 
age of 83.3. During 1923, the fat aver- 
age of 363 samples was 82.2. During 
1925 the fat average for 1,000 samples 
made from January to May was 81.3. 
In 1943 the average of 400 samples taken 
at 40 creameries in 10 districts was 80.7. 


Today the desired average percentage 
composition of Minnesota butter is 80.7 
fat, 16.3 moisture, 2.0 salt, 1.0 curd. 
This composition should be a desirable 
guide for the New York State Industry. 


During 1944, the Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets analyzed 61 butter 
samples for fat, moisture, salt and curd. 
Buttermilk losses were checked and the 
separator losses were determined by an- 
alyzing the manufactured  skimmilk 
solids for fat. Of these samples 48 per 
cent contained from 1.0 to 3.5 more fat 
than is legally required. A total of 38 
per cent contained less than 16 per cent 
moisture. 


Forty of the above samples were an- 
alyzed after the plants were on a com- 
position control program. Tabulations 
will be presented to show how fat losses 
can be reduced. 

This study was conducted with cream 
diverted from the fluid market, the ice 


cream industry and storage. Conditions 
surrounding the churning of this type of 
cream will be discussed. This will in- 
clude an explanation of the high butter 
fat losses in the buttermilk. It will also 
show that the skimmilk losses were not 
excessive. Correctly reading the patrons’ 
milk tests, exercising composition control 
and the special handling of diverted 


‘cream will be presented. 


Employee Morale 


Bowman Dairy’s Personal Service De- 
partment Aids Workers in Solving 
Problems of Health and Welfare 


Bowman Dairy Company’s safety and 
claim department nas grown into a “Per- 
sonal Service Department,” according to 
Bow’an Arrow, house publication of the 
Chicago company. Bowman officials con- 
cluded that the department does more 
than just handle problems of safety and 
claim adjustments. Under the direction 
of A. E. Lundsteadt it has also become 
a clearing-house for employee’s welfare 
problems, available twenty-four hours 
a day. 


Over a period of years, Mr. Lundsteadt 
and his assistants have developed the de- 
partment to a point where it is a stimu- 
lating factor in employee morale, handl- 
ing all group insurance which covers life, 
double indemnity, dependent coverage, 
accident, sickness, compensation, and 
hospital and surgical reimbursement. 
Two hundred and seventy-five settle- 
ments have been effected for employees 
since January 1, 1944, all handled in the 
most expeditious manner. 


Maintenance of employees’ health is 
another phase of the department’s opera- 
tions. During the summer of 1943, 
104,312 salt tablets were given to em- 


BUY United States 
War Bonds and Stamps 





ployees to alleviate heat exhaustion. Last 
winter 85,000 cold tablets were dispensed 
to help and relieve colds. These results 
convinced the management as to the 
value of this service. 


Wide Range of Activities 


Last year, through the department’s 
efforts, $6,000 was collected among the 
employees for the Community Fund, and 
$8,500 for the Red Cross. 


From time to time, safety campaigns 
are launched for the purpose of reducing 
accidents. The campaign includes mov- 
ies, caution posters, dash cards for trucks, 
and monthly letters to employees warn- 
ing against taking unnecessary risks. Pre- 
cautionary measures are taken to see that 
safety goggles, dark glasses, masks for 
spray painting, safety shoes, and numer- 
ous other safety devices are being used 
properly and in the proper occupations. 

If any Bowman employee or any mem- 
ber of the employee’s family is in need 
of medical care, he may call the depart- 
ment for advice. Mr. Lundsteadt keeps 
at his finger-tips, a list of doctors ot 
proven ability—from eye specialists to 
neuro-psychiatrists. A list of qualified 
lawyers can readily be consulted for those 
who may need sound legal advice. 

—————— 


0. B. WILSON NAMED 


O. B. Wilson has been named New 
York industrial manager for the Brown 
Instrument Company, precision indus- 
trial instrument division, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. His ap- 
pointment becomes effective the first of 
the year. 

Mr. Wilson has been with the Brown 
company for 21 years during which time 
he has served in several branch offices 
throughout the country and at the com- 
pany headquarters at Philadelphia. Wil- 
son is being transferred from the Chicago 
branch where he has been industrial 
manager for the past several years. He 
will make his new headquarters at ee 
Honeywell New York office. 











An Invitation from REX COMPANY to 


acquaint you with the latest methods in food plant sanitation 


* MIKRO-SAN 


U. S&S. PAT. NO. 2,338,688 


EQUIPMENT en 


tinned surfaces. 


* STONOFF MILKSTONE REMOVER FOR STAIN- 


An extreme active and effective 
U. S. PAT. NO. 2,338,688 cleaner for such difficult jobs as 
stainless steel deodorizers, pasteurizers, etc. 


LESS STEEL 


je Mn arm oe Tee. — 
* 1029 MILKSTONE REMOVER FOR TINNED 


safe cleaner for removing 
U. S. PAT. NO. 2,338,688 milkstone and waterstone from all 


are needed. 


* REXCO-PHOS' ana No. 372 — Safe inn active 


cleaners for general use wherever good a cleaners 


% REX ACID INHIBITOR | For use in descaling bottle 
washing and can washing machines safely with no 


danger of freezing or sticking the machine. 


* EXCELCIDE REPEL MIST 4 non-poisonous insect 
repellant—Kills insects by leg paralysis. A non- 
volatile liquid and will remain on the surface for a 
long period of time and remain effective. 


A booklet describing in detail all of the above sanitary products and the methods of application will be sent upon request. 
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New Nashville Branch 


Creamery Package Opens Sales Plant 
and Warehouse in Tennessee to 


Accommodate Southern Trade 


December 1 marked the official open- 
ing of the nineteenth U. S. sales branch 
and warehouse of The Creamery Package 
Mfg. Company at Nashville, Tenn., under 
the managership of Mr. Ross E. Hickman. 


Keeping pace with 
the increased produc- 
tion of dairy products 
in the South, Cream- 
ery Package is now 
operating three south- 
ern branches—in At- 
lanta, Ga., Dallas, 
Tex., and the latest in 
Nashville, Tenn. 





R. E. Hickman 


Mr. Hickman, manager of the Nash- 
ville branch, has been with CP for a 
number of years, first as a salesman for 
the Chicago branch and later as a sales 
supervisor. He was transferred to the 
Nashville area early in 1944, and was 
later chosen to head up the new branch. 

Before coming with Creamery Pack- 





New C-P Nashville Branch 


age, Mr. Hickman was a sales engineer 
on vacuum sealing equipment for the 
food industry, and also had considerable 
experience in the handling and packaging 
of food products sold through the dairy 
such as fruit and vegetable juices. 


Mr. Hickman was born in Madison, 


Wis.; received his early schooling at 
Evanston, IIl., and later attended North- 
western University. 


In addition to manager Hickman, the 
initial personnel of the Nashville branch 
includes the following: Gerald J. Oswald, 
senior salesman, has been with CP for 
nearly five years. He is a graduate from 
the University of Iowa. He started at 
the bottom with CP, working in the Chi- 
cago branch, warehouse. Mr. Oswald 
was then transferred to the Chicago sales 
branch and, in 1940 was assigned to the 
Nashville territory as a salesman. In 
1942 he was made senior salesman. He 
will be assisted by James S. Thomas who 
has traveled the Mississippi-Arkansas ter- 
ritory for the past year. 


Robert A. Smith, senior salesman, who 
is a graduate of Iowa State College, has 
been with Creamery Package for ten 
years, and prior to coming with CP had 
a practical background of experience 
working in milk plants. He will be as- 
sisted by Fred Hahn who formerly oper- 
ated his own dairy at Union Grove, Wis., 
and was later affiliated with the Mari- 
gold Dairy of Racine, Wis. 


Mrs. Charlotte MclIllwain has charge 
of the order department. She is well 
qualified by several years of dairy jobber 
experience in Atlanta. Mrs. Mclllwain’s 
husband; Kermit Mclllwain, is overseas 
with the Army Engineers. 

In charge of the warehouse is Gentry 
W. Cannon, who has been with Cream- 
ery Package in the company’s cooperage 
department for thirty years in Arkansas 
and Nebraska. 

The new branch occupies the entire 
building at 150-152 Third Avenue, 
South, Nashville 3, and has approxi- 
mately 18,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Cus- 
tomer parking space is provided at the 
side of the building. A convenient truck 
height loading platform is also located on 
the side. The branch can be easily 
reached from any of several arterial high- 
ways running through the city. 

A complete stock of supplies for the 


dairy, creamery, cheese plant and ice 
cream plant is on hand, and new items 
will be added from time to time to meet 
the needs of the industry. 


ee 


FINED FOR VIOLATION 





For violation of War Food Order 13, 
Charles Van Schoick, owner of the Pleas- 
ant Farms Dairy, Point Pleasant, New 
Jersey, was fined in Federal District 
Court December 15. Van Schoick plead- 
ed guilty to selling and delivering cream 
with a butter fat content in excess of 19 
per cent on six different occasions in con- 
travention of the order. 

Judge Philip Forman sentenced de- 
fendant to pay a total fine of $750 on 
two counts. Fine of $5,000 on each of 
four remaining counts was suspended, 
and Mr. Van Schoick was placed on 
probation for two years. 








Square Bottle Accessory 





Alfred Westerbach, equipment engineer at 
Borden’s Racine, Wis.. plant, displays the 
star wheels which he designed for the T-Square 
milk bottle. These star wheels are working 
very efficiently and breakage is practically nil. 

One of the favorable aspects of square 
bottles is the facility with which they may be 
adopted to existing dairy plant equipment. 
Other advantages cause this new type of milk 
bottle to become increasingly popular in milk 
distribution. 





|, ORDER FROM 
| YOUR JOBBER OR 
WRITE DIRECT 





KURLY KATE 


METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 


dairy equipment and utensils. 


Will not rust 


or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


plated surfaces. Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 
are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 
keep clean. Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER and BRONZE. 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 








New WEA Shake-up 


Office of Distribution to Be Supplanted 
by Office of Marketing Services 
and Office of Supply 


Washington, D. C.—Another revamp- 
ing of the War Food Administration has 
come into the picture in recent weks with 
the official announcement on December 
16, previously foreshadowed, that three 
new offices had been created within the 
agency for the stated purpose of adapting 
its structure “toward best carrying out its 
responsibilities at this stage of the war 
and to assure most effective and orderly 
use of its power”. Fundamentally, unof- 
ficial opinion inclines to the view that the 
change has stemmed from friction and 
divided responsibility within the organ- 
ization between officials of the main 
agencies of the Office of Distribution, 
notably the Dairy and Poultry Branch 
and the Procurement Branch, the latter 
established earlier this year. 


Effective January Ist, the Office of Dis- 
tribution as such will be abolished. Its 
activities will be split up among a newly- 
created Office of Marketing Services and 
an Office of Supply. Heading both of 
these offices will be Lee Marshall who, it 
is rumored, is set to retire to his former 
private business association during the 
early part of 1945. 


The Office of Marketing Services, 
headed by C. W. Kitchen, will carry out 
“functions concerned with regulatory, in- 
spection and service statutes, maximum 
price and rationing regulations, school 
lunch and direct distribution programs, 
contact work with food industries, mar- 
keting facilities, civilian food require- 
ments, the nutrition program, and War 
Food order programs”. 


Duties More Clearly Defined 


Chief of the Dairy and Poultry Prod- 
ucts Unit will be Dr. T. G. Stitts, with 
William C. Weldon as assistant chief, 
W. D. Termohlen as assistant chief in 


charge of poultry, and H. J. Emery, as- 
sistant chief in charge of dairy products. 
This office will, it is understood, retain 
most of the other executives whose work 
lay in the planning and operating func- 
tions in distribution and marketing 
programs. 


The Office of Supply will be in charge 
of Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead, former 
deputy director of the OOD, and will be 
concerned with such activities as “re- 
quirements and allocation control, pro- 
curement and price support, shipping and 
storage”. It is understood that Maurice 
L. Brenner will serve as chief of the 
Procurement Division in this office, which 
will now have complete control over all 
price support and buying programs in- 
volving dairy and poultry products, both 
as to their development and conduct. 
Other previous executive personnel in the 
Procurement Branch will, it is believed, 
continue to serve as such in the new 
set-up. 


The third new office, the Office of 
Basic Commodities, takes over the func- 
tions of the commodity division of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Under the change, likewise, the present 
Office of Production of the War Food 
Administration has been abolished and 
its activities transferred to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency and Soil Con- 
servation Service. ; 

——————— 2 —____ 
BEAKES SUCCEEDS BURKE 


Washington, D. C.—C. H. C. Beakes, 
for many years actively identified with 
the New York Shed dairy field and more 
recently associated with the Dairy Unit 
of the Office of Price Administration’s 
New York Regional Office, has been ap- 
pointed to the post of price executive 
of the Poultry, Egg and Dairy Products 
Branch in the OPA headquarters here. 

Mr. Beakes, who has already taken up 
his new duties, succeeds Arnold J. Burke 








Buy U. S. War Bends 


who had long been planning to retire 
from the OPA service. 


Mr. Beakes has had close association 
with and practical experience in the fluid 
milk producing, processing and distribut- 
ing fields in the New York area. From 
1926 to 1941 he was president of the 
Beakes Dairy Division of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association of New 
York. He also represented the Dairy- 
men’s League in industry discussions as 
a director of the Milk Conference Board. 
He was president of the New York Milk 
Research Council for the first ten years 
of its operation. From 1911 to 1926, 
he was president of the Beakes Dairy 
Company in New York City. 

Mr. Beakes first went to OPA in 1941. 
Since January, 1944, he has been in 
charge of milk pricing in the New York 
OPA Regional Office. 





TERMINATES CORN ORDER 


Washington, D. C.—Due to a more 
abundant corn supply, the War Food 
Administration announced January 1 the 
termination of War Food Order 96 
which required operators of grain eleva- 
tors in five Corn Belt States to set aside 
60 per cent of the corn received by 
them. Reasons given by WFA officials 
for their decision that it is no longer 
necessary for the government to con- 
tinue assisting essential corn processors 
to obtain corn are: (1) This year’s record 
corn crop of 3,228,000,000 bushels and 
(2) a reduction in livestock, which re- 
duces considerably corn requirements for 


feed. 


The operators affected are located “in 
124 counties of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
Minnesota and Nebraska. 


WFO 96 has been under suspension 
since April 25, 1944. That suspension 
was followed on the same date by issu- 
ance of WFO 98. The latter, which in- 
creased corn set-aside requirements, ex- 
pired on June 24, 1944. 

The revocation was effective as of 
December 30, 1944. 














Cars or Less 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 








DRY MILK 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
Spray or Roller Process 


BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 


Phone: Harrison 8688 
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Monday Night 


Statistical Review 


A Careful Analytical Study of 
the position of Butter, Eggs 
and Dressed Poultry..... 


By mail or by wire .... write for sample copy 


Urner- Barry Company, Publishers 
| 173 Chambers St-eet 


New Yerk, N. Y. 
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HIGHER EARNINGS REPORTED 





Beatrice Creamery Profit and Sales 
Exceed Those of Last Year 


C. H. Haskell, vice-president, in his 
quarterly report to stockholders of the 
Beatrice Creamery Company stated that 
the net profit of the company for the 
three months’ period ended November 
30, 1944, the third quarter of the com- 
pany’s fiscal year, was $378,972.03, 
equivalent, after provision for dividends 
on preferred stock to 63c per share of 
common stock. This compares with a 
profit of $270,664.75 or 42c per share of 
common stock for the same period of 
1943. 

The accumulated net profit for the 
twelve months ended November 30, 
1944 was $1,825,805.14 and, after pro- 
vision for preferred dividends, is equiva- 
lent to $2.91 per share of common stock. 

Net sales for the quarter were $27,- 
722,451.03, as compared with $24,683,- 
225.38 for the corresponding period of 
last year, an increase of 12.31 per cent. 
Total unit sales increased 10.65 per cent 
as compared with the same period last 
year. Plants added since August 31, 
1943 accounted for $1,053,858.85 of the 
third quarter’s sales. 

With the exception of the butter de- 
partment, all departments of the business 
showed a profit for the quarter. Low pro- 
duction and the resulting low volume of 
sales was principally responsible for the 
loss in this department. 

On December 1, 1944, the directors 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 35c per share of common stock plus 
an extra dividend of 65c per share, pay- 
able January 2, 1945. Dividends equal- 
ing $2.05 per share of common stock 
were declared during this fiscal year. 





PAYMENTS HELD UP 





Cooperative payments from the pro- 
ducer-settlement fund of the New York 
pool to the Mallory Milk Producers 
Cooperative, Inc., has been suspended 


and are being held in a reserve fund for 
the second time within a year, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Administra- 
tor C. J. Blanford. Non-compliance with 
the federal-state marketing order led to 
the suspension, which applied to the 
payment due August 25, 1944 for July 
deliveries of milk and sums payable 
thereafter. 


Mallory payments were first suspend- 
ed in November 1943 when the coopera- 
tive was collecting 4 cents. 


As a result of the concurring deter- 
minations of the Assistant to the War 
Food Administrator and the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and Markets, the 
reserved payments were paid the asso- 
ciation at the rate of 2 cents a hundred- 
weight. The official determination point- 
ed out that Mallory was unable to func- 
tion as an operating cooperative after the 
destruction of its plant by fire in early 
October 1943, according to announce- 
ment by the Market Administrator. 

















Dairy Council exhibits at national meetings and conventions play a vital role in 
keeping dairy products in their proper place with the American public. The National 
Dairy Council and its affiliated member, the Milk Foundation of Chicago, cooperated 
in maintaining this exhibit at the National Restaurant Association meeting. 7100 people 
were registered from 46 states. Left to right: Fred Simonsen, past president of the 
National Association and owner of Greenfields Restaurants in Detroit and Mills Res- 
taurants in Columbus, Cleveland and Cincinnati; Miss Alice Cooley, Director of Home 


Economics, National Dairy Council; Miss 
National Restaurant Association. 


Alberta McFarlane, Educational Director, 
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1. Household Refrigeration 
2. Special Refrigeration Units «3% 
3. Commercial and Industrial Refrigeration r. 
4. Air Conditioning Systems 

A gold mine of essential important facts for 


ENGINEERS, SERVICEMEN and USERS. 


To get 


JUST OUT! NEW FROM COVER TO COVER « 1280 PAGES « FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
4 BOOKS IN ONE! 


46 Chapters—Indexed for Ready Reference — 
ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 


Covering: Basic Principles, Servicing, Operation, 


AUDELS 


REFRIGERATION 


and AIR CONDITIONING GUIDE 





ASK TO SEE IT! 


this information for yourself, mail coupon 


today. No obligation unless satisfied. 
ee a a 
AUDEL, Publishers,49 W.23 
MAIL AUDELS NEW REFRIGERATION G 

1 will send 


New York 10,N.Y. 


for free examination. If 0. K. 
you $1 in 7 days; then remit’ $1 monthly until price of $4 is 


paid. Otherwise | will return it. 
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Here you have at your fingers’ ends a Complete J ame 
Library in ONE VOLUME, the necessary data you 

have been looking for on: MODERN UNITS, SYS- 
TEMS AND MACHINES, REFRIGERANTS includ- 
ing Freon, Quick Freezing, Lockers, Water Coolers 
and Air Conditioning Systems, 





COMPLETE 
PAY ONLY $1 A MONTH 


January, 1945 





Record NovemberReturn 


Payments to New York Shed Milk 
Producers Top 26-Year Peak — Feed 
Subsidy Important Factor 


November returns to New York Milk 
Shed producers topped a 26-year record 
with a pool price of $3.51 per 100 
pounds supplemented by a minimum 
dairy feed subsidiary from the War Food 
Administration of 80c. The total basic 
rate of return of $4.31 thus exceeded 
the 1918 previous record of $4.22. Com- 
putation was announced by Adminis- 
trator C. J. Blanford in mid-December. 
The return was participated in by 50,535 
dairy farmers in the six states of the 
shed. 

New York area approved producers 
shared $13,644,694.09 in milk checks 
before Christmas. The pool, usually fig- 
ured on the 14th of each month, was 
advanced two days to enable handlers to 
make easly payment to producers. Ina 
addition to the pool return, dairy farm- 
ers collected at least $2,962,770.90 in 
WFA payments, bringing the total yield 
from November production to $16,607,- 
464.99 including butterfat and location 
premiums. A year ago, when the pool 
price was $3.58 and WFA payments 
were 25 and 35 cents, November de- 
liveries were worth $13,610,304.61 in 
farm income. 


‘ 

The gain for this November’s farm 
yield against November 1943 amounts to 
$2,997,160.38. The increase in income 
is mainly the result of the higher rates 
of the dairy payments, but is also due 
in part to the larger production this year. 


“Contained in the current pool were 
370,346,363 pounds of milk received at 
450 plants,” says Dr. Blanford’s report. 
“Last year’s November volume, delivered 
by 52,397 farmers to 456 plants, came 


2 


to 338,146,383 pounds. The gain of 9.5 
per cent pool volume represents, in fact, 
an increase in the average daily delivery 
per farm from 216 pounds last year to 
244 pounds in November 1944. In step- 
ping up productivity 13 per cent, dairy 
farmers have set a record for high pro- 
duction in November, the traditional ebb 
month in the production calendar.” 


Pool reports revealed that fluid con- 
sumption in the New York market in 
November accounted for 237,635,007 
pounds of milk. Representing a daily 
average of 7,921,167 pounds, the Nov- 
ember figure marked a recession from 
the levels achieved in recent months and 
even fell below the average of 8,065,890 
pounds in June 1943 which the WFA 
has used to establish sales quotas in the 
market. November's use of fluid milk, 
nevertheless, was 3 per cent above 
amount consumed in November 1943 
when the WFA’s milk conservation pro- 
gram was installed in the market. 





Expect $3.40 in December 


December milk production received at 
450 plants will bring a uniform price 
of $3.40 a hundredweight, according to 
the monthly estimate of price and pro- 
duction from Dr. Blanford. In addition 
to the return estimated at $3.40, pro- 
ducers will collect at least 80 cents a 
hundredweight in feed payments from 
the WFA to raise .the forecast yield to 
$4.20. 


The anticipated total return of $4.20 
is 45 cents higher than the rate paid 
dairymen a year ago, but it has dropped 
11 cents below the all-time record of 
$4.31 set with the payment for milk of 
3.5 per cent butterfat content delivered 
to plants 201-210 miles from New York 
City in November 1944. 


According to production reports, the 
New York milk pool is expected to price 
410 million pounds of milk for an in- 


crease of 12.6 per cent over last Decem- 
ber’s poolings of 364,006,788 pounds. 
The current pool outdistanced last year's 
production in spite of a decrease, figured 
at 1,570 producers, from the 51,567 who 
delivered in December 1943. 


Larger daily production per farm is 
the source of the increase. The estimated 
daily average of 265 pounds per farm 
for this December is, in fact, the high- 
est on record for any December since 
the pool was established in 1938. It is, 
moreover, 18 pounds greater than the 
247-pound rate of deliveries in Decem- 
ber 1941 when the pool’s total produc- 
tion, coming from 58,148 farms, set a 
December record of 444,681,836 pounds. 


November Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month 
of November of $5.51 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 
per cent milk received from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone under 
the federal-state orders regulating the 
handling of milk in the New York Met- 
ropolitan marketing area. This is 9c 
above October and 7c below November, 
1943. In addition, dairy feed payments 
at the minimum rate of 80c per 100 lbs. 
bring the total return to $4.31. 


Sheffield November Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced 
a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk 
delivered during November of $3.50 per 
100 Ibs. after deduction of 1c for asso- 
ciation dues. This compares with an 
October net figure of $3.41 and a Nov- 
ember 1943 price of $3.57. This applies 
to the 201-210 mile zone. 


League November Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association average net paid pool return 
to producers for November was $3.45 
per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
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SAFE and EFFICIENT Method of Handling 
ACIDS and OTHER LIQUIDS 





Sold by Jobbers in All Principal Cities 


“New” Foot or Hand Operated 


@ This pump provides a steady flow 
of 3 to 4 gallons per minute under 
low safe pressure. 


@ Starts quickly. Release valve 
stops flow instantly and drains 
pump. No fuss or bother. 


@ Operates at floor level. No lifting 
of heavy containers onto boxes 
or platforms. 


Booklet on Request. 
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201-210 mile freight zone. The com- 
parable October figure was $3.36. The 
November, 1943 price was $3.50. Grade 
A premiums where earned are in 
addition. 


November Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
201-210 mile zones in effect in New York 
City Area under the Federal-State Mar- 
keting Agreement used by all handlers 
in figuring returns for November: 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 


Clas: ewt. differential 
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tPlus uniform price for November, 1944. 
November Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 


40-Qt. Cans———— 
Milk Cream Cond. 





Nov., 1944 . . 3,611,851 50,240 18,671 
Nov., 1943 .............. 3,577,807 46,252 19,293 
Oct., 1944 ............020 3,696,049 56,539 26,668 
ee 3,545,121 53,425 28,405 


Jan.-Nov., 1944 ....39,773,080 754,977 337,859 
Jan.-Nov., 1943 ....38,511,053 701,139 339,170 
PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 

Receipts Rail and Truck 











40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond. 
Nov., 1944 .............. 793,485 21,110 12,912 
Nov., 1943 . . 704,354 19,288 14,159 
Oct., 1944 ... 836,147 25,070 12,748 


Oct., 1943 ... - 751,767 20,955 15,259 
Jan.-Nov., 1944 .... 9,005,772 318,143 196,064 
Jan.-Nov., 1943 .... 8,607,984 251,550 168,295 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans : 





Milk Cream Cond 
Nov., 1944 wu... 689,683 29,019 5,434 
Nov., 1943° ....... -» 627,008 33,906 5,035 
ae | | een 721,978 32,162 8,369 
Ooet.. 1948 ............ 78,937 37.743 6,087 


. 6 
Jan.-Nov., 1944 .... 7,577,820 409,171 115,783 
Jan.-Nov., 1943 7,224,453 451,040 138,495 





EXTEND ICE CREAM CEILING 


Washington, D. C.—Office of Price 
Administration officials extended for a 
period not to exceed 46 days beyond De- 
cember 31, 1944 the maximum ceiling 
prices in force on ice cream and ice cream 
mix. This is the ninth extension of the 
temporary price control provision. 


Ice Cream for Navy 


Labor - Management Representatives 
Inspect Freezers on Recently Com- 
missioned Attack Transport 

Emery Thompson, Jr., production 
manager, and J. Burr Jenkins, sales man- 


ager of Emery Thompson Machine and 
Supply Co. were shipmates for a two- 
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OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH, U. S. NAVY. 


Emery Thompson ice cream freezer in combina- 
tion with E-T hardening cabinets aboard a new Navy 
APA vessel. Executives of the Emery Thompson 
Machine and Supply Co., Emery Thompson Jr. and 
J. Burr Jenkins, in sea-going togs, inspect their 
equipment in action. 


day trial run, November 19th and 20th, 
with the officers and crew of an attack 
transport (APA) recently commissioned 
by the U. S. Navy. They were among 
the thirty-five labor-management repre- 
sentatives of important plants in the New 





OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH, U. S. NAVY. 


Ice cream room on the U. 8. 8S. Hydrogen, 
famous concrete Ice Cream Ship that will serve 
U. S. fighters right behind the front line in Pacific 
theaters. Ice cream is made in the Emery 
Thompson 40-quart direct-expansion Freon freezer, 
with a capacity of 500 gallons daily. 


York area, cooperating in the Navy’s No. 
1 priority program—the building of at- 
tack cargo and transport ships. 


The group comprised the first civilians 
to inspect this new type of invasion ves- 
sel, heretofore kept closely “under 
wraps.” The labor-management visit 
was sponsored jointly by the Industrial 
Incentive Division of the Navy, the 
Maritime Commission and the Com- 
mander, Amphibious Training, Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Thompson and Jenkins had an oppor- 
tunity to inspect Emery Thompson 
equipment in active naval service. 


“We've been serving the Navy ever since 
1921,” said Mr. Thompson, “and our 
batch ice cream freezers and hardening 
cabinets have been installed on prac- 
tically every type of combat vessel, in- 
cluding battleships, cruisers and submar- 
ines as well as transports, tankers and 
hospital ships. 

“But this has been our first chance 
to watch them doing their job, meal 
after meal, out at sea in wartime. In 
our two days we saw a lot more, too. 
We saw American know-how and ef- . 
ficiency demonstrated in hundreds of 
ways. We saw morale being steadily 
maintained at an incredibly high pitch. 
In short, we saw what’s winning the 


” 


war. 
—e- 2 o_____ 


FLORIDA OLEO VERDICT 





At least a temporary victory was gained 
by the margarine industry in the state of 
Florida when an injunction was issued 
recently by the Leon County Circuit 
Court restraining the Commissioner of 
Agriculture from prohibiting the sale of 
margarine which is already colored when 
it is shipped into Florida. 

The court held that the Florida law 
on colored margarine only prohibits the 
coloring of the product and not the sale 
of colored margarine in that state. When 
it is colored elsewhere, its prohibitions 
do not apply. 


The fight is expected to be carried into 
the Florida 1945 legislature. 














Large Milk Plants and Receiving Stations Use the 


Kleenrite Electric Bottle Washer for Washing 


SAMPLE BOTTLES 


The KLEENRITE with Sample Bottle Brush makes the ideal washer 
for sample bottles. It does the job quickly, easily and inexpensively. 


The washer is compact and sturdy. The improved water shedder 
protects the motor. Comes equipped with removable brush holder. 


Kleenrite Washer $17.60. Sample Bottle Brushes *,-7> &¢® 


Ask Your Jobber or Write 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


7.50 per doz. 





MILLVILLE, PA. 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





Acid Pumps 
HOMPSON Manufacturing Com- 
iw of Erie, Pa., announces a new 
pneumatic acid pump for the safe 
and easy handling of sulphuric acid con- 
tent in carboys. The manufacturer 
states that it is impossible to generate a 
dangerous automatic pressure inside of 
a glass container with these pumps. 





The flow of liquid can be stopped in- 
stantly by pressing the release valve up- 
ward which permits the air to escape. 
The overflow pipe has no connection 
with the valve body and when the pump 
is withdrawn no acid remains in it. 

Thompson pneumatic acid pumps are 
equipped with standard lead tubes, or 
longer overflow tubes can be furnished 
at additional cost. Full details and prices 
will be gladly sent upon inquiry to the 
Thompson Manufacturing Company. 


Conveyors 

OTE-ALL Conveyor—a lightweight, 

“T poststt endless belt type conveyor, 
has been recently announced to in- 
dustry. According to the manufacturers, 


the Tote-All Conveyor is efficient for 
handling many difficult conveying jobs. 


This conveyor is available in two 
lengths—13 ft., 9 in. and 20 ft. Either 
model may be driven by an electric 
motor or a gasoline engine. Conveyor 
comes equipped with a 1% H.P. gasoline 
engine, which is ideal for most conveying, 
or a 2.3 H.P. engine for heavy-duty work 
~or conveyor may be had without power 
unit, where user has his own motor. 
Normal belt speed is 420 F.P.M. Variable 
speed drive pulley is available if desired. 


Descriptive literature will be furnished 
on request to Coaltoter Conveyor Co., 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


Prepaks 
HE CURRENT issue of Package 
"P Labocatory News, house organ of 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio, contains an article that 
centers around a new and revolutionary 
method of packaging known as “Prepak,” 
a method of selling merchandise from a 
store sample, so that deliveries can be 
made to customers from retailers’ ware- 
house stocks, without repacking. 


Of the nine Prepak advantages listed 
in the H & D house organ, not the least 
important is that of increasing the unit 
of sale. Copies of the house organ con- 
taining the Prepak article may be had 
by writing Hinde & Dauch. 


Audzl’s Refrigeration 
UDEL’S Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Guide is the title of 
a new book covering the basic 
principles of servicing operations and 
repair of commercial household indus- 
trial refrigeration and air conditioning. 
Its 1,200 pages divided into four sec- 
tions contains a wealth of essential, tech- 
nical and practical information for en- 
gineers; service men and other me- 
chanics. 


The four sections are on the following 
subjects: 1. Household refrigeration; 2. 
Special refrigeration units; 3. Commer- 


cial and industrial refrigeration; 4. Air 
conditioning systems. 

In this one complete volume essential 
data is presented on modern units, 
systems and machines, refrigerants in- 
cluding Freon quick freezing, lockers, 
water coolers and air conditioning 
systems. 

The book is fully illustrated and in- 
dexed for ready records. Orders for this 
book may be sent to Audel, Publishers, 
49 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y., 
at the price of $4.00 per copy. 


New Home 

N ORDER to produce on a still larger 
| scale for the Armed Forces, and, after 
the war, for expanded civilian needs, 
Emery Thompson Machine and Supply 
Co., specialists in the manufacture of ice 
cream manufacturing equipment, for- 





merly of 271 Rider Ave., New York, 
have removed to 1349 Inwood Ave., 
New York, 52, where they occupy the 
entire building. 

The layout of this modern structure 
permits Emery Thompson to streamline 
their production and to improve their 
facilities in many directions. A labora- 
tory has been installed which is com- 
pletely equipped not only to conduct 
tests for the control of quality on the 
production line but to carry on planned 
research. 

An instruction department has been 
set up in order to explain and demon- 
strate the most efficient methods to em- 
ploy in producing ice cream in the vari- 
ous types of Emery Thompson Equip- 
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dered Skim Milk 


T. JOHNSON CO,, INC. 
Manufacturers of Quality Tight 
Cooperage since 1877. 


We Specialize In Barrels For Con- 
densed Milk. Prompt Service. 


Send us your inquiries. 











1046 W. 38th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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ment. Full-size layouts display the equip- 
ment in practical, space saving arrange- 
ments for ice cream manufacture on dif- 
ferent scales. In the spacious salesroom 
ice cream is continuously produced and 
served to visitors. 


Vitamin D Permits 
ENJAMIN EYNON, executive vice- 
B president of the Pennsylvania Milk 
Dealers Association advises that 
milk dealers who hold Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health permits for the sale 
of milk under a designation indicating 
that the milk has been fortified with 
“Vitamin D” were informed in a letter 
written December 8, 1944, by Secretary 
of Health, Dr. A. H. Stewart, that milk 
permits expiring August 31, 1945, will 
not be renewed for the period beginning 
September 1, 1945. The letter stated, 
“This action is taken for the protection 
of the public health.” 


Duracite 

NEW PRODUCT called Duracite 

has just been announced by the 

Research Laboratories of the U. ». 
Stoneware Company. 


It has to do with a new acid-and-alkali- 
proof cement for bonding brick or tile 
in acid-proof masonry construction. 
Duracite is a resinous cement based on 
U. S. Stoneware’s Duralon series of furane 
resins. It comes in the form of a liquid 
and powder, is mixed on the job at the 
time of use. It is of the quick-setting 
type, taking an initial set in less than 
thirty minutes. 


The product is said to show virtually 
zero absorption characteristics, and ex- 
cellent resistance to most inorganic acids, 
organic acids, all alkalies, oil, and sol- 
vents, at temperatures up to as high as 
375°F. Unlike most resinous cements 
Duracite has a practically indefinite shelf 
life, showing no deterioration in storage. 
Duracite has been under thorough field 
tests for more than three years. It is now 
available for general usage for the first 
time. 


Further particulars will be gladly sup- 
plied by the U. S. Stoneware Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Constitution 

SPECIALLY TIMELY is a recent 

F- contribution by the Paterson Parch- 

ment Paper Company. The Con- 

stitution of the United States and its 

Amendments has been beautifully re- 

produced in red, white and blue by the 

offset lithography process on Paterson’s 
parchment known as “Parchkin”. 

The manuscript of the Constitution is 
reproduced from photograph of the 
Horsford facsimile furnished by the New 
York Public Library. 

In the foreword the Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Company concludes with the 
statement, “In the light of the tasks that 
must yet be done to create a peaceful 
world, let us gratefully appreciate the 
visions of our fathers who founded our 
republic on the principles of even- 
handed justice and regard for the Rights 
of Man”. 


DISCUSS NEW MILK PLANT 








West Springfield, Mass.—A discussion 
of the new milk plant developed by the 
New England Milk Producers Associa- 
tion on Riverdale Road here, furnished 
the keynote for annual meetings of 
NEMPA locals recently. 
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LEADING DAIRIES 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 
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-A FEW USERS- 


esse breakage. 
. Outstanding display | Bowman Dairy 
of eces. The Borden Co. 


- Cenvenient and 


economi to use. 


. Save time and 


laber. 


. Simple and rapid 
set-ap. 
. Outstanding design 


reproduction. 


. Single surface cover 


gives 100% display 


Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries. 
Beatrice Cry. Co. 
Chestnut Farms- 
Chevy Chase Dy. 
Lambrecht Cry. Co. 


Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy 











utility. 


ELF-LOCKIN 
EGG <Qp> cartons 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
599 E. Illinois St. Chicago, Illinois 








Classified Advertising 


RATES: ‘Position Wanted,.’’ 59c. Limit 
of 50 words; 2c for each additional word. 
All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads, l5e extra to cover 
return postazce. The name and address 
should be included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 




















HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Night foreman to take com- 
plete charge of New York City pasteurizing 
and bottling milk plant. State experience 
and salary desired. Reply to Box 781, care 








this publication. 1-M-t.f. 

MILK PLANT FOREMAN OR ASSIST- 
ANT WANTED—Small bottling plant; 50 
eans milk daily. Near Somerville, N. J. Box 
No. 783, care this Publication. 1-M 


Buy More U. S. 
Bonds & Stamps 
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Elimtuates Lime Ecate aud Rust 


The LIMEX Water Rectifier not only completely removes lime and rust scale from bottle 


soakers, can washers, condensers, boilers, pasteurizers and water lines, but also prevents 


a recurrence of tnose conditions. Saves time, power, fuel. Simple to install, economical to 


operate. Requires less than 15 minutes per week for servicing. Used in leading dairies from 


coast to coast. Write for literature. Send quart sample of your water for free analysis 


LURIE LABORATORIES 


905 MASSACHUSETTS AVE 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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CURD WANTED 


PART SKIM CURD wanted, around 1 
per cent B.f.—for the Italian trade, also 
fresh whey cheese. Write Box 782, care this 
publication. 1-M-t.f. 














SKIMMILK WANTED 


Can Use LARGE Quantities skim- 
milk daily for manufacture into bakers 
and pot cheese—whole year proposi- 
tion. Write Box 780, care this publi- 
cation. 1-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Two belt ‘driven 300 gallon 
coil pasteurizers in excellent condition. 
Price $200.00 each. Trout Brook Creamery 
Co., Concord, Vt. 1-M 





FOR SALE — Cherry-Burrell Campbell 
Can Washer, 12 cans per minute, complete 
with three pumps, three thermostats, three 
motors. This can washer is now in use 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—100 gross of milk bottles 
using number 3 caps, at a sacrifice. Pet 
Dairy Products Co., Waynesville, N.C. 1-M 


FOR SALE—3,000 gallon Pfaudler glass 
lined horizontal storage tank; 2,000 gallon 
round Pfaudler glass lined truck tank; 7 
in. single cylinder Worthington compressor ; 
5x5 Sterling compressor all complete with 
accessories and motors; No. DeLaval 
eream separator, complete with motor and 
extra bowl; 600 gallon Pfaudler glass lined 
vertical storage tank. Two thousand gallon 
glass lined horizontal storage tank brine 
jacketed and insulated, 50 horsepower Ames 
horizontal high pressure boiler. Three 8,500 
lbs. tinned steel cheese vats—wood frames, 
new liners, never used since rebuilt. Hy- 
draulic hoist, water operated, better than 
ton capacity ; Rice Adams rotary can washer 
2-3 minute; 1,000 pound hanging Toledo 
dial scale; 20 horsepower Leffel Scotch 
Marine boiler and stack; 100 gallon vis- 
colizer with motor, bronze head, hand capper 
No. 2 caps; new Binks spray cooling tower ; 
90 gallons per minute; used Binks spray 
cooling tower, 100 gallons per minute; 
Meyer-Dumore bottle washers, 8 and 12 











| RETIN VATS 





Guaranteed 5 ane 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) is a specially 


prepared tin alloyed with Chromium—is 3 
TIMES HARDER than ordinary tin. It can 
be used on practically any metal surface 


except aluminum and lead. Flavor of contents 
in vat or tank positively not affected. The use 
of CROMATIN often saves costly and time- 
consuming repairs, and restores to service 








and will be available around February 15. 
Can be seen in operation at the plant any 
day between the hours of 6:00 and 10:00 
A.M. This can washer is only three years 
old and the reason for disposal is that a 
larger can washer is needed for our opera- 





tion. Tri-County Dairy Co., Inc., Honey 
Brook, Pa. 1-M 

FOR SALE—250 gallon Stainless Steel 
Pasteurizers; No. 25 C reamery Package 
Filler, s.s. bowl; Type “B’, “J,” “NH” and 
“L” Milwaukee Fillers; G-70 Cherry- 
3urrell Nu-Line Filler, s.s. bowl; 4, 6, 8 


and 12 Wide Soaker Type 
Von Gunten Filter, 17x25 in.; 12,000 Ibs. 
Peerless Glass Coated Filter; 1,000 lb. Two 
Compartment T.C. Weigh Can; Can Wash- 
ers, 3 and 6 per minute; No. 55 Waukesha 
Pump, 2 in., U. S. Varidrive and 2 H.P. 
motor; 1%in. Viking Bronze Rotary Pump, 
Reeves Drive and 1% H.P. motor; 4144x6 

Pump. Reeves 


Davidson Bronze Plunger 
Drive and 1% motor; 330 gallon 
5O to 


H.P. 
Pfaudler Glass Lined Holding Tanks; 
400 gallon bronze head Homogenizers or 
Viscolizers; 7 ft. Copper Vacuum Pan. 


3ottle Washers; 


Write or wire your requirements. Lester 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd 
St. New York 17, N. Telephone— 
MUrray Hill 2-4616. 1-M 





and TANKS 


with CROMATIN 


Ist: BRUSH TIN ON LIKE PAINT 
Just mix CROMATIN powder with 
and apply with brush, like paint. 


2nd: USE BLOW TORCH AND WIPE 
CROMATIN makes a emooth level 
fused to metal. 


water 


surface 
Wiping produces lustre. 








vats or tanks considered ready to scrap. 1 pt. 
$12.00—covers app. 200 sq. ft. ee 
| THE SORENSEN CO. (0 Check or 
Rust-Proof Milk Cans with 4033 23rd Ave., South, Minneapolis 7, Minn. M.O. En- l 
E-P Buttons | Sena . pint cans CROMATIN, @  “losed. | 
| $12.00 per pint. S Send 
Replate rusty spots in used cans 0) Send boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttons, C.0.D. | 
—prevent rust in new cans. No | @ $5.50 per box. om 
satin oe Of Tees, % bibiee to NAME, OF FIRM. 000.0..0..cccscccescssssssssssscssecoussnscoes Oo 73 Ft | 
can. Box 25 buttons $5.50. I aia ecceicsicsercsnsnasinnccsnstennnsininendcctionsion “ | 
| (Write address plainiy | in ; margin) Dept. M.R. 


wide come-back type, factory rebuilt; 50 
horsepower upright boiler; 12 tube 8 ft. 
1 in. I. T. cooler; 8 wide Heil bottle washer, 
come-back type; York heat exchanger, stain- 
less steel plates; Permutit water softener 
outfit complete; Von Gunten milk filters, 
white metal, 12,000 lbs. per hour; Peerless 
deep well pump, 50 gallon per minute at 
150 feet; Braun milk can washer with cover 
replacer, 12 per minute straitaway; 10 ton 
ice field complete; practically new 1,200 Ib. 
Vane churn complete with motor; centri- 
fugal water pump, with 7% h.p. motor. 200 
zallons per minute; Worthington centrifugal 
high pressure water pump with 10 h.p. 
motor, 100 gallons per minute; steam driven 


Worthington double acting water pumps 
314%4x2%x4 in. surface coolers, all _ sizes. 
Cherry- “Burrell 150 gallon stainless steel 
pasteurizers — 3. stainless steel Cherry- 


Surrell ice cream mix pasteurizers; U. S. 
brine ice cream freezer, 80 quarts; 3,000 
gallon glass lined Pfaudler vertical storage 
tanks; 3 Damrow overhead automatic cheese 
agitators; Mojonnier overrun tester; 1,000 
lb. Doering Butter Printer; 400 gallon Vis- 
ecolizer, removable bronze head, running in 
oil, complete with 15 h.p. motor. Sam Edel- 

_# 


1-M 


mann, 321 Broadway, New York 7, N. 
WoOrth 2-4975. 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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SAN ANTONIO 





Wherever you re located you re pretty sure to 
be within quick reach of a well maintained stock 
of essential dairy supplies. In 52 cities, in every 
section of the United States and in Canada, at a 
Cherry-Burrell branch, warehouse or Associate 
Distributor, there's a stock of reliable, approved 
supplies waiting your call. And we've made 


special efforts to keep these stocks adequate, too. 
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upplies fervice 


BUY WAR BONDS REGULARLY — AND GENEROUSLY! 


. CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION @#) 


427 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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So whenever you want brushes, washing pow- 
ders, hose, butter color, salt, bottles, aprons, 
boots, bottle caps, test glassware, or any of a 
multitude of other items, write, wire or phone 
your nearest Cherry-Burrell branch or Associate 
Distributor. You can be pretty sure of getting 
what you call for and getting it promptly. 
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FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 





War or peace... manpower shortage or plenty 
of skilled help... the Dairy Industry will always 
need time-saving, low-cost materials handling 
equipment. 

That's why we're sure you'll welcome the news 
that Thomas Triple-Thrift Dairy Trucks are now 
available through your CP Branch. There’s a 
Triple-Thrift unit .. . designed to save time, cut 
costs and minimize damage to materials handled 
... especially suited to each of your major “short 
haul” requirements. Star performers in this com- 
plete line of rugged, smooth-running trucks in- 
clude: (1) ‘‘Hook-Em”’ Crate Truck . . . handles 


Nationally Distributed to the Dairy Industry by 


Creamery Pachage 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Branches: Atlanta—Boston—Buftalo—Chicago—Dallas—Denver—Kansas City 
Los Angeles— Minneapolis—New York—Omaha—Philadelphia—Portland, Oregon 
Salt Lake City—San Francisco—Seattle—Toledo— Waterloo, lowa 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





267 King St., West « 


SAFETY ONE-MAN 
BARREL TRUCK 


high stacks easily, safely, (2) Jak-Tung Double 
Duty Truck . . . one lift unit serves many trucks, 
saves rehandling cost, (3) Milk Crate Dollies 

. save time and effort and reduce breakage, 


(4) Safety One-Man Barrel Trucks . . . no rock- 
ing, no lifting, no strain. Safer, faster, easier way 
for one man to handle barrels, drums, kegs up 
to 1,000 pounds. 


GET YOUR COPY... 


of Bulletin W-806, illustrating and de- 
scribing the complete line of Thomas 
Triple-Thrift Dairy Trucks... 






























FAR-SIGHTED PLANT OPERATORS 


WHO HAVE THEIR EYES ON 
PROFITS TODAY...AND TOMORROW 


Are Installing 


BUFLOVAK 


MILK DRYERS and Evaporators 


Present demands for dry-and concentrated milk for our Armed Forces and Allies, have 
created a big and profitable market. And, when this war is won, the wide-spread demand 
of rehabilitation will have to be met ... with food. High quality dry and concentrated 
milk products are tops in those needs. 


A profitable volume of business is available now .. . and that profitable volume will 
continue after the war. 


For years, BUFLOVAK users have been leaders in the Nation’s production of top quality 
dry and concentrated milk products, because they combine high quality, large production 
with lower production costs. 


BUFLOVAK Double Effect Stainless Steel Evaporators cut steam and cooling water 
consumption in half. There are other cost-cutting features too! And, they produce top 
quality milk. 


If you have or can get sufficient milk for steady operation, Uncle Sam wants you to 
produce these needed products. High priorities are available. Write for details now. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. Fee y are 


1591 FILLMORE AVE. Dept-M.R. BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 
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MoJonnier Stainless Steel Tubular Heat Exchanger used for heating milk to about 205° F 


ahead of condensing and drying operation. 


ours 
OME pA 


Many dairy plants, faced with the problem of getting 
more production from existing equipment, have found 
the answer in the Mojonnier Tubular Heat Exchanger. 
Where formerly it took too long to heat their milk and 
cream up to processing temperature, they now get off 
to a quick start and faster processing. Following is a 
report of a recent installation: 


“We heat from 18,000 to 25,000 Ibs. of skim-milk 
per hour. Milk temperature in at about 80° F. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 4601 w. 


| Zt 





wy 


Close-up of front view of Tubular Heater. Both front 
and rear doors are quickly opened for easy, 
thorough cleaning. 


and out at about 205° F. Steam pressure 2 to 8 
lbs. We have reduced the condensing time 3 to 
3% hours per day since the unit was installed.” 


Mojonnier Tubular Heat Exchangers are in use on all 
types of dairy products. These surprisingly efficient, 
stainless steel units operate with steam at low pressure. 
Milk and cream are heated to any desired temperature. 
Simple, automatic controls require little attention. 


Made in all capacities from 2,500 to 33,000 Ibs. 
Full details furnished promptly without obligation. 


OHIO STREET CHICAGO 44, 


of milk per hour. 


ILLINOIS 
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